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FOREWORD 

WHEN in the summer of 1922, 1 joined the staffof the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum, the International 
Theatre Exhibition, transferred to South Kensington from Amsterdam, was 
just drawing to a close. Some of the exhibits, including two concrete models 
by Gordon Craig, were purchased by the Museum authorities in order to 
form the nucleus of a theatre collection. During the next decade considerable 
additions were made, and these, together with objects already in the Depart- 
ment, now form one of the most important collections of theatrical material 
in the world. The enormous Gabrielle Enthoven collection of London play- 
bills was added in the middle twenties; the Library already possessed not only 
a very large number of books on the theatre, but the important Piot Collection 
of early works on pageants and royal entrees. During the Second World War 
the Oskar Fischel collection of photographs was purchased. 

All this material became the subject of my study whenever time could be 
spared from other duties, and the book which has finally taken shape is the 
result of a quarter of a century's enthusiasm. It is an attempt to present a 
coherent picture of the whole subject, but I do not pretend to be a specialist 
in anything but quite minor parts of the story. My object has been to offer 
a clue through the labyrinth, to erect signposts pointing to the work of such 
scholars as Dr. Bieber, Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Mr. Kernodle, M. Carlos 
Fischer, Dr. Joseph Gregor and others. It is hoped that the select bibliographies 
will be useful here. The most detailed treatment is reserved for the subjects 
of my own special research e.g, the Intermezzi drawings of Buontalente 
and those of Juvarra and Sir James Thornhill. The last named are reproduced, 
so far as I am aware, for the first time. That so many of the illustrations are 
drawn from the Victoria and Albert Museum is a deliberate attempt to draw 
the attention of students, in Britain and elsewhere, to the riches of the national 
collection. 

It only remains for me to thank those who have been so generous in the'ir 
assistance: to the authorities of the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Louvre, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Musee de 1' Opera, the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, the Drottningholme Museum, Sweden, 
the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement, and to all the living artists who 
have allowed their works to be reproduced. My grateful thanks are due to Miss 
Elizabeth Glass for an expert reading of the complicated proofs. 

JAMES LAVER, 1951 
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Towards a Theory of the Theatre 



WHEN we use the word 'theatre' we think either of a particular kind of 
entertainment or of a definite building 'licensed by the L.C.C.' where such an 
entertainment can be enjoyed. We hope to pass a pleasant evening, to be amused 
or titillated, to escape for a few hours from the cares of business, or even to 
envisage the remote possibility of being 'purged by pity and terror/ We do not 
go to the theatre to worship the gods, to confound our enemies, to stimulate the 
growth of the cabbages in our allotments, nor even to promote the fertility of 
our wives. The man who should demand his money back from the box-office 
on the ground that none of these purposes had been served by the play he had 
just witnessed would, rightly, in modern times, be regarded as a lunatic. 

Indeed, the contention that the theatre ever had served any of these purposes 
would be regarded with incredulous amazement. It is none the less true. The 
theatre, like all the arts (but the theatre is all the arts), has its origin in magic, that 
is the attempt to do things to the universe by the power of the human will, to 
turn thoughts into things. 

Of recent years the word 'magic' has begun to be treated with a new respect. 
Few modern anthropologists, whatever their debt to Sir James Frazer, would 
echo his assertion that magic is merely mistaken science. Frazer worked before 
the discoveries of psycho-analysis had transformed our notions of savage think- 
ing. The 'rationalism* of the nineteenth century has been left behind, if only 
because such a doctrine destroyed the very material it was hoped to investigate. 

In the world of capsulated intelligences to use Jung's phrase magic does 
not work. But this segregation of the individual mind is a comparatively new- 
phenomenon. The notion of the collective unconscious enables us to contem- 
plate the problem with new insight. 

Of course, the existence of the collective unconscious may be questioned. It 
cannot be proved, but many things in animal and savage life can be explained if 
we accept such a hypothesis. Bees behave as if there really were what Maeterlinck 
(no scientist, but a poet with a poet's intuitions) called 'the Spirit of the Hive.' 
Migrating birds act as if the flock were ruled by one impulse, one directing 
mind. It has been thought that certain savages seem to be able to communicate 
with one another at some level below that of the conscious intelligence; and 
below that level it is possible to influence others by one's own thoughts and 
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feelings. To feel angry or afraid is to make one's neighbours angry or afraid, 
and this is true even of modern, man. You can influence others by working up 
an emotion in yourself, and if you can do so without being overwhelmed by it, 
you find it is even more effective, because your will remains unimpaired. This is 
the essence of magic and the essence of acting. Magic is a projectile weapon, 
perhaps the earliest of projectile weapons, earlier than the flung stone. 

The attempt to influence others at long range takes two forms, which might 
be called wooing and frightening. At a later stage these become blessing and 
cursing the stage arrived at by Balaam in the Bible story. Cornford reminds us 1 
that 'Professor Margoliouth, illustrating Aristotle's division of primitive poetry 
into encomium and invective, observes that Arabic poetry has never passed 
beyond this stage, and adds what Aristotle did not know that both are in 
origin the magical utterance of words fraught with blessings and cursings/ and 
continues: 'The element of invective and personal satire which distinguishes 
the Old Comedy is directly descended from the magical abuse of the phallic 
processions/ But we are hurrying on too fast. 

The savage notion that things outside oneself can be influenced by one's own 
thoughts and emotions does not stop at human beings. Animals can also be 
influenced, and also what we would call inanimate objects. The primitive notion 
of what constitutes life is very different from ours. To the savage any tiling that 
moves is alive. We find a vestige of the notion in the Biblical phrase 'living 
water/ that is water in motion, and even in the Prayer Book distinction between 
the 'quick' and the 'dead.' Even unmoving objects can be the abode of spirits. 

The way to influence things is to enter into rapport with them, to do what 
they are doing. In practice this often means to imitate their movements. We all 
instinctively feel this. One has only to watch the audience at a boxing bout or a 
football match: the fans are boxing and kicking all the time. Every blow the 
champion delivers is reinforced by a hundred mimetic blows in the audience. 
The football fans can hardly refrain from kicking in the direction of the goal. 

This mimetic gesture as a release for overcharged feelings is with us even 
today. But the world will not come to an end (although the enthusiasts still 
behave as if it would) if the champion is knocked out or the home team defeated. 
In primitive times the world would come to an end if the buffalo was not killed pr 
the rain failed to fall. 

Mimetic magic is in general more effective if more than one person takes 
part in it. Emotionally, the crowd is greater than the sum of its parts. The 
whole tribe makes the same imitative gesture in unison; and inevitably the 
gesture becomes rhythmical, that is it becomes a dance, and in doing so is 
doubly effective. The dance, says Hambley, 2 'produces a condition in which the 
unity, harmony and concord of the community are at a maximum/ Early man 

1 Francis Macdonald Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy. London, 1914, p. 50. 

2 W. D. Hambley, Tribal Dancing and Social Development. London, 192,6. 
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regarded dancing as indispensable at all the crises of life. 1 Sir R. R* Marett was 
of opinion that primitive religion was essentially something *to be danced out/ 

Even before we reach the stage of religion in the sense of a system of belief 
about the gods we find tribal dancing to induce the game to appear, the rain 
to fall, and the women to breed. But imitation does not stop at gesture, or even 
at posture (the Australian aborigine imitating the stance and leap of the 
kangaroo). It seems as if primitive man tried to resemble as closely as possible 
the animal or thing he wished to influence. 

This is the whole basis of 'sympathetic magic/ Things which resemble one 
another can influence one another, indeed, are one another. The water from the 
rain-maker's pot not only symbolizes the rain, as we should say: in some 
mysterious way it is the rain. The man -who imitates the motions of the buffalo 
in order to compel it to come within striking distance is the buffalo. He has, in 
our modern theatrical phrase, 'got into the skin' of his part. 

In primitive times he does so quite literally by flaying the victim of a previous 
chase and clothing himself in the skin. He would like to get inside the animars 
head too, but primitive man was not an expert taxidermist. So he carved a head 
out of wood or bark and inserted his own head into it and invented the mask. 

The invention of the mask: even now we hardly realize all its implications, in 
spite of the writings of Gregor and others. 2 'Poised on the mask/ says Gregor, 
'are all the terrible experiences and fancies of mankind. Fallen heads are struck 
off and the humour of the brain is drunk. Beasts lord it over us. Mouths gape. 
Frightful eyes stare at us from every side. Since man began to shape and carve 
these things, he has freed himself little by little. "When he laid the finishing touch 
to his work and invented the theatre, he mastered his own myth, instead of 
letting himself be mastered by it. At its height the mask stands for the plenitude 
of creative power, that is yet aware of the secret of its source. Here in our hand 
we hold one of the most effective keys to the secret realm of our own past/ 

When we have men dressing up as animals in order to induce the real animals 
to come and be killed we can understand the curious ambivalence which the 
primitive accepts quite naturally, but which has been rediscovered only in 
modern times by Freud. For the savage identifies himself with the animal he 
intends to kill. The animal is at once his victim and his best friend, and the 
emotion of joy at the conclusion of a successful chase is balanced by a feeling of 
guilt. So the element of propitiation enters into the magical drama, for drama it 
is as soon as men begin to dress up and assume a character not their own. 

The need for propitiation is also felt in relation to ancestors, and this emotion 

1 W. O. E. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance* A Study in Comparative Folk-lore, Cambridge, 
1923. 

2 Joseph Gregor, Masks of the World. London, 1936-37. Surely one of the most illuminat- 
ing and thought-provoking books ever written on this subject. See also his Weltgeschichte 
des Theaters, Vienna, 1933, chap, iii, for a study of the mask as the source of all dramatic 
activity. 
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also is 'danced out/ It would be out of place in the present rapid survey to pursue 
the implications of the 'ghost dance/ It is enough to note that the assumption of 
the characters of other men is another step forward in theatrical activity. It 
opens the door to story as opposed to mere mimetic gesture: the myth begins to 
emerge from the rite. The importance of this for later developments e.g, in 
the Greek theatre needs no stressing. But once again we are going too fast. 

We have already arrived, however, even in the animistic phase, at a dramatic 
rite, and the history of theatrical costume has already begun. 'It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say,' remarks Lord Raglan, 1 'that nowhere in the world 
is anyone allowed to take a prominent part in any ritual unless he is dressed for 
it/ Certainly a specialized costume is far older than a localized theatre. 

When men ceased to be merely hunters, and began to be herdsmen and 
shepherds, there must necessarily have been a temporary eclipse of the tremen- 
dous dramatic activity developed in previous ages. Shepherds and herdsmen are 
solitary beings. They -were the first observers of the night sky, the first astrono- 
mers; the first to seek for the gods in heaven rather than on the earth, the first 
mystics, perhaps the first poets. But they were hardly either actors or dramatists. 
It was necessary that the pastoral phase should give place to agriculture before 
drama could move forward again. 

When it did so, it laid down almost from the first the lines of all subsequent 
theatrical development. It was still magical, its object was still to ensure the food 
supply for the community, not, however, by persuading animals to come and 
be killed but by inducing the corn to grow. Mimetic magic was still its medium. 
Men leaped high into the air that the corn might be tall; the human sexual act 
performed in the middle of the fields was thought to promote fertility in the 
vegetable seed. Blood was shed ('the blood is the life') and the ground watered 
with it to the same end. Most important of all for the development of the 
theatre, the fertility, and therefore the prosperity, of the "whole community "was 
concentrated upon one sacred person. 

It is not the purpose of the present writer to pretend to enter into all the 
controversies that have raged round the problem of the 'Divine King/ That he 
did emerge in primitive agricultural communities the world over seems 
undoubted; that he summed up in himself all the fertility hopes of his people is 
sure. He has been called the 'personified phallus of the community/ and traces 
of this function can still be seen in the symbolism of a modern coronation. In 
primitive times the crops were considered safe so long as the king enjoyed health 
and vigour. When he began to grow old and feeble he was killed and replaced. 
Originally he was probably killed and replaced every year, and the accom- 
panying ceremonies constituted a ritual drama staggering in its consequences, 
both for the history of religion and the history of the theatre. 

Perhaps the threshing floor was the first localized 'theatre/ and, if so, what 
1 Lord Raglan, The Hero. London [1936!. 
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more natural than that the king, the very Spirit of the Corn, should be buried 
there? For even after his death he continued to exercise his influence. With a 
tomb beside a circular space of beaten ground we have already arrived at the 
essential form of the primitive Greek theatre. Perhaps this is to go further than 
the evidence "warrants, but later developments make the notion highly suggestive. 
*The usual setting/ says Raglan, 1 Tor a ritual drama is a doorway or gateway. 
The reason for this is probably that the ritual was originally performed at the 
king's palace or tomb, which was often the same place. With the centralization 
of kingdoms and cults, and the gradual secularization of kings, came the 
development of shrines, that is, buildings in which there was just sufficient 
imitation of the royal palace and tomb for ritual purposes. A shrine with an 
auditorium, that is, an area in front of it fenced to keep out unauthorized persons, 
becomes a temple, theatre, or church/ It is no accident, therefore, that the scene 
of Attic tragedy is usually laid at the entrance of a palace or temple and that 
dialogues with door-keepers so often survive in the traditional narratives. 

The drama has now taken two important steps forward: it has found a home 
and it has begun the separation of those who take part in the action from those 
who merely witness it. If in the phase of Magic the actors are everybody and 
the stage is the -world, in the phase of Religion participants and witnesses are 
divided and the stage is a holy place. But the 'witnesses are not yet an 'audience'; 
they are a congregation of communicants. 

The 'chorus* is the link between those who watch and those who act, and the 
decay of the chorus coincides "with the secularization of drama. "When it has 
completely disappeared there is a 'mystic gulf between actors and audience 
until at last, as if by an inner necessity, it reaches its final expression in the 
orchestra pit and the proscenium arch. The history of drama is the retreat of the 
actor, or rather the retreat of the audience, for it is they who leave him, still in 
possession of the sacred spot and performing the ritual gesture. And the drama 
which is performed echoes this development, ceasing to be magic, ceasing even 
to be religious and becoming pure entertainment. For long it continues to 
concern itself with gods and demi-gods called heroes, then with important 
personages, then with 'lords and ladies/ and at last -with people 'like ourselves/ 
Its principal characters are constantly descending in the theological and social 
scale, yet we still continue to talk of the 'hero* of a drama even when he is 
shaking a cocktail or having a cup of tea. 

Perhaps we shall understand the history of drama more clearly if we try to 
relate it to a general theory of art, for the theatre is the central stem from which all 
the arts branch out, and its root is Magic. At the risk of being accused of 
Fourierism, let us attempt to classify our theory of the inevitable development 
one might almost call it the natural history of drama, that is of all the arts. 
We may say that drama passes through seven phases, or rather through three 

1 Raglan, op. cit. t p. 258. 
2, 
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principal phases, three intermediate ones, and one final phase, which is the same 
as the point of departure: the first term of the ascending series. These phases are: 

Drama as Magic. 

Drama as Religion (intermediate phase). 
Drama as Decoration. 

Drama as Literature (intermediate phase). 
Drama as Science. 

Drama as Psychology (intermediate phase). 
Drama as Magic. 

It may seem surprising that Religion should be considered merely as an 
intermediate phase in this development, yet the "whole history of religious art 
bears this out. All religious art is a blend of Magic and Decoration. In its early 
stages Magic predominates, as it does in the hieratic Madonna of a Byzantine 
mosaic; a Madonna of Cimabue shows a balance of both elements; a Madonna 
by Rubens is almost pure Decoration. Religion, if it is to survive, must never 
entirely lose its magic. The religions that have preserved their magic are the 
religions that are still alive. 

Religion passes over into Decoration, and this is the Baroque period of all 
the arts. (Perhaps we should say Decor instead of Decoration. Decor is some- 
thing bigger: it is always the background of Action. Decoration is not necessarily 
a background for anything.) Decor is always Baroque, and Baroque is the 
theatre in flower, that is at its most theatrical, when it invades every department 
of life. For we must never forget that the Art Cycle is the shadow or reflection 
of the Life Cycle and without it has no meaning, even no existence. To forget 
this is to fall into the sterility and futility of all aestheticisms. 

Drama as Decor passes into drama as Literature, another intermediate phase, 
although to call it so will probably shock those who think that plays are better 
read in the study than performed on the stage. Literature is an intermediate 
between Decoration and Science. In this sense Shakespeare is Baroque, or rather 
just ceasing to be so. He begins with a delight in surface pattern, a surface 
pattern which has very little to do with the structure it overlays. 

Literature is essentially Romantic: neo-classicism, as we have suggested in 
another chapter, is an illusion. Literature ceases to be Romantic only when it 
becomes Realist, that is approaches, or attempts to approach, the methods of 
Science. But Science as an art-ambition cannot remain at its peak. It inevitably 
passes over into something else. Into what? 

In painting, the Realism of a man like Courbet (still tinged with Romanticism) 
becomes the Realism of the Impressionists who strove (quite unsuccessfully, it is 
true) to look at the world as through the eye of a camera, to be content with the 
facts. But what are the facts? The only facts of which we can be sure are mathe- 
matical, so the next phase of painting is abstract painting: cubism and the like. 
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And now the house is swept and garnished, and the same fate awaits it as the 
house in like case mentioned in. the Scriptures. The devil that dwelt therein has 
been driven out, and he disappears from the doorstep; but seven other devils 
swarm in, through the windows, down the chimneys and even up through the 
drains. But let us abandon these theological flights and say, quite simply, that 
Realism inevitably grows dissatisfied with surface-realism, and as soon as it 
does so, and tries to probe below the surface, it becomes Surrealism perhaps 
Sous realism would be a better word. 

Surrealism is what we call this stage in painting. In the theatre it is 'Expres- 
sionism/ the attempt to understand and express the motives that lie behind 
behaviour. As soon as 'psychology* has ceased to be content with its formal 
counters labelled 'Will,' 'Jealousy,' 'Passion* etc, it inevitably becomes psycho- 
analysis that is, it has entered the realm of Magic. Once more there are magicians 
and demons to be exorcized, once more people can be possessed and healed 
with words; once more there is a mythology which is far from being merely 
decorative or allegorical. 

Magic, however, in modern terms, has a double aspect. If on the one hand it 
is psycho-analysis, on the other it is Propaganda. It is not always realized how 
large, in Propaganda, is the magical element. It is a great mistake to think that 
it moves on the plane of the conscious intelligence. No one was ever converted 
by the arguments of Propaganda; indeed, it hardly proceeds by arguments at all. 
It deals in affirmations, repeated until their effect is hypnotic. It deals in sugges- 
tions aimed at the weakest link in the opponent's armour; and the weakest link 
is where the conscious and the unconscious join. A slogan is a spell of words; a 
party badge, a magical emblem; an extended arm or a clenched fist, a ritual 
gesture. Propaganda, like Magic, is an assault upon the psyche of others. 

This then, if the theory has any validity, is the 'natural history' of drama and 
all the arts. It might be compared with the growth of a plant. "We might even 
draw up a chart, dangerous as all such attempts to tabulate must be: 

Magic Incantation Root 

Religion Symbolism Leaf 

Decor Baroque Flower 

Literature Romanticism Fruit 

Science Realism Husk 

Psychology Expressionism Seed 

("Psycho-analysis The new germinating 

Magic J J , 

& [Propaganda root 

But (it will be objected) much has been said of Art as Magic, Art as Religion 
and Art as Science: what of Art as Art? Art as Art is the conservatory or the 
herbarium a barren perversion, a mere by-product. 'Pure' Art is pure nonsense; 
'Significant Form' a catch-phrase without meaning; a delusion of the over- 
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intellectualized; a sterile sestheticism which finds its natural place in art-history, 
as an inevitable reaction, when Art is vainly endeavouring to assimilate itself 
to Science. Art can arise only from Magic, and to Magic it must return. 

In terms of the physical presentation of drama, the Art Cycle, as we have 
seen, expresses itself by a process which might be described as the retreat of the 
actor. In the most primitive times the actor is everybody: there is no distinction 
between the actor and the rest of the tribe: and the stage is the world. 

In the second phase the stage is the holy place and those present are divided 
into celebrants and congregation. In the third phase the stage is the theatre and 
actors and audience are divided by a psychological gulf which finally becomes 
a physical gulf. In the final phase the actor is separated from his audience by 
several thousand miles and perhaps six months in time. 

Yet this final phase has a curious resemblance to the first phase of all. Once 
more the stage is the world, albeit seen as in a mirror, and the actors are over- 
whelmingly near, so that a close-up of a kiss on the screen is almost a kiss in 
the stalls. Many young people today prefer the cinema to the theatre, and one 
of the reasons would seem to be the cinema's greater intimacy: actors and 
audience are again emotionally one. The wheel has come full circle, and the 
progress of drama is seen to be from, participation mystique to c this is where we 
came in*. Unfortunately the cinema, by the very nature of its apparatus, has 
been confined so far (with few exceptions) to an interpretation of drama in 
terms of a realism already old-fashioned. If it is to pass from its transitional 
phase of crude psychology and even cruder propaganda to the synthesis of a 
new magic, ,it must become aware of all the possibilities of dramatic evocation 
exemplified in the whole course of dramatic history. 

Perhaps we have tended, in the opening remarks, to oversimplify that history, 
to present as a graph what is, in fact, a living organism. There is a danger in all 
analogies, an obvious falsification in all schematic representations. The scheme 
we have set out is offered, not as a representation of historical fact, but as a 
stimulus to thought, and in particular as a protest against the notion, so prevalent 
at the close of the last century, that the theatre, after centuries of painful struggle, 
had at kst arrived at a true picture of the life about us, and that drama had no 
other function than to hold the mirror up to Nature, Nature being understood 
as one particular section of Western bourgeois life. Such an idea is false to the 
very essence of drama. Drama is something other, something nobler, something 
bigger. We do not go to the theatre to see ourselves in all the pettifogging detail 
of our social existence. We go to the theatre to gaze into the depths of the human 
soul; to be purified by laughter and purged by pity and terror. The theatre, says 
Steiner, will never recover its nobility and its power of evocation until it 
recovers the Hero, until, in short, it reaffirms the image of the Man-God, 
stretched upon the cross of Matter, the figure that is at once the vital spark in all 
of us and the image of Humanity itself. 
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have already noted that in the development of drama theatrical costume is 
necessarily and inevitably anterior to anything that can be called theatrical decor, 
or even to a fixed place of representation. Such fixed places of representation as 
have survived were for long more of a hindrance than a help in the problem of 
reconstructing the mise en scene of the play pf the Greek dramatists. Even such 
a structure as the theatre of Dionysus at Athens has been a source of confusion. 
The remains that subsist indicate a construction of the Hellenic or even Roman 
period. The theatre where the fire of dramatic inspiration first fell from heaven 
in the fifth century before Christ was a much simpler affair. 

Scholars are still at variance over the exact details of this earlier theatre* and 
in a work like the present it is obviously impossible to do more than indicate 
some of their general conclusions. It seems agreed that both tragedy and comedy 
took their rise in village festivals and processions in honour of Dionysus, con- 
sidered both as the god of inspiration and as the provider of fertility. Hence the 
phallic elements which persisted so long even in the sophisticated comedy of the 
age of Pericles and after. 

The dithyramb in honour of the god from which tragedy sprang was originally 
improvised. It is possible that Arion of Methymera was the first to give it literary 
form, and the contribution of die half-mystical Thespis seems to have consisted 
in the elaboration of the part of the leader. All the traditions are agreed that 
Thespis played on a 'car/ a moving stage similar to those in use long afterwards 
in medieval Europe. The French -writer Lucien Dubech pictures him as a kind 
of circus proprietor carrying round -with him the materials for the erection of 
a temporary wooden stage in the market-places of the little towns, and possibly 
also planks for the spectators to sit on. The result of his popularity in Athens was 
to congest the market-place to such an extent that the magistrates insisted on 
the actors removing somewhere else. They chose a sacred shrine near the sanctuary 
of the presiding god. 

It is when the drama is localized in this way that interest and controversy 
begin; for the dominant (it would be too much to call them the universally 

2T 
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accepted) theories seem to leave little place for Thespis and his movable stage. 
The earliest performances of dithyrambs and of tragic, comic and satyric plays 
took place in an orchestra (a round space of stamped earth) in the Athenian 
agora, or market-place. Later they were removed permanently to the precincts 
of the temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus on the southern slope of the Acropolis. 
Here too, at first, there was only an orchestra, but as the ground was far from 
flat it had to be supported on one side by a retaining wall. The spectators 
gathered on the hillside, looked across the orchestra and saw over the edge of the 
retaining wall the top of the temple of Dionysus. According to Fiechter and 
other scholars the orchestra and the temple were the only structures involved 
until about 500 B.C. and the earliest plays of yEschylus were performed in this 
simple setting. 'Properties/ such as altars and tombs, were set up as required on 
the edge of the terrace. 

A steep passageway, rather like a trench, between the orchestra and the 
retaining wall, is supposed to have provided an approach for the chorus and the 
first actor. 'After ^Eschylus/ says Margarete Bieber, 1 'the second actor also 
appeared here, having dressed in a small hut or booth (skene, scene) placed 
outside this parados, and perhaps hidden in the sacred grove, which we must 
suppose grew in the southern part of the precinct/ 

Much confusion is caused in the modern mind by the way in which the terms 
of Greek theatrical practice have changed their meaning. The orchestra was the 
flat space, originally round, in which the chorus went through its evolutions; 
the theatre was the place for the spectators; the skene was originally, as we have 
seen, the tiring-hut in which the actors changed their clothes and from which 
they emerged when it was their turn to go on. It was therefore a mixture of 
our modern 'wings' and dressing-room the very opposite of the 'stage/ 

What we call the stage (the platform on which the actors stand) the Greeks 
called the proskenion, and its probable development raises a host of problems 
which all the labours of scholars such as Dorpfeld and Navarre have not wholly 
resolved. For the height of the proskenion, in such examples as have survived, is 
surprisingly great, and it became greater in the period before the Roman 
conquest until it was as high as twelve feet. The front of the proskeni on was usually 
decorated with pillars, or rather pilasters, at regular intervals, and between these 
were, apparently, painted panels, called pinakes. 

M, Dubech has summed up the rival hypotheses very neatly. Either the actors 
remained on the same level as the chorus (i.e, in the orchestra) and played with 
the pinakes behind them like a dcor (that is Dorpfeld's opinion) or else they 
acted on the platform itself, in which case the pinakes were below them and had 
little more significance than the cupids and caryatids surrounding the modern 
stage. This is the opinion of Navarre; but the extreme height of the platform is 

1 See Margarete Bieber, PhD, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater. Princeton 
University Press, 1939. 
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difficult to explain, especially as no trace has been found of steps between the 
stage and the orchestra. Dr. Bieber, whose work we have already quoted, comes 
down heavily against Navarre, saying bluntly 'the most important thing to bear 
in mind is that in the classical age there was no such thing as a raised stage/ 

It is curious that the 'theatre/ which (as we cannot insist too often) was merely 
the place where the spectators sat, attained its final form of a semicircle with 
seats rising in tiers and was constructed of stone long before the skene -was 
stabilized and when it was still built of wood. The Athenian stone theatre was 
erected in the period of Lycurgus and its site was slightly shifted, apparently to 
allow more space for the construction of a skene. It is difficult to be certain of dates, 
but, as Professor Allardyce Nicoll has pointed out, 1 the plays of ^schylus up 
to the year 465 B.C. are supposed to take place in the open country. This is true 
of 'The Suppliants' (c. 490 B.C.), 'The Persians' (472, B.C.) and 'Prometheus Bound' 
(470 B.C.). About the year 465 B.C. a small visible wooden skene seems to have 
been erected, and forty years later there was a firm stone basis of an elaborate 
scenic building with a long front wall and projecting wings. At Athens a com- 
plete stone skene was not erected until the Hellenic period, and the very elaborate 
one, traces of which still remain, not until the time of Nero. Several scholars 
have come to the conclusion that the bounding wall which formed the back- 
ground of the stage picture (if one may employ a phrase from later periods of 
theatrical development) was used as early as the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C. as the back of a wooden skene and at the end of the same century as the back 
of a stone skene. The wooden skene may have taken various forms and have even 
been altered to suit the exigencies of particular plays. 2 Even the stone skene went 
through many developments. A vase-painting in the Louvre has been inter- 
preted as giving a fairly correct picture of the earliest stone skene at Athens, It 
should, perhaps, be pointed out in passing that vase-painters in general, even 
when they were depicting incidents from plays, allowed themselves considerable 
licence and sometimes represented scenes which, in the actual performances, 
were in the form of narrative only. Their pictures must therefore be used with 
the utmost caution. This particular painting, however, which has been com- 
mented on by Lehmann-Hartleben, shows a skene which corresponds very 
closely to the recognizable outline of the earlist Athenian stone skene and also 
to the foundations of similar buildings in other places. It represents a scene from 
the 'Iphigenia* of Euripides. Two of the principal characters stand on the level 
of the orchestra, with a small house on either side, one representing the temple 
of Artemis and the other the house of the priestess. This would seem to prove 
that, in the fourth century, plays were acted not on a proskenion but in front of 
the skene on the ground floor of the orchestra. 

In the opinion of Dr. Bieber the two 'houses,' or paraskenia, were used in the 

1 See Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre, London. 192.7. 

2 For an analysis of the relevant arguments see Margarete Bieber, op. cit. 
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same way as the 'houses' on the medieval stage that is, not necessarily forming 
part of the one unified stage picture, but as parts of a multiple setting. * With so 
'extensive a space for acting/ she observes, "the imagination sufficed to exclude 
from consciousness for the moment the part of the stage not in use; besides, one 
of the paraskenia on the middle part of the skene could easily be hidden by 
curtains/ Perhaps even this consideration is unnecessary. Perhaps we are too 
ready under the influence of the modern tradition to read into the minds of an 
ancient Greek audience notions which are really valid only for the king and 
courtiers of the Baroque period. It seems likely that the ancient Greeks cared as 
little for the unity of the stage picture as did the audience of a medieval mystery. 

Sometimes, of course, only one scene was needed in the Greek theatre, and 
in that case 'a simple skene with the prothyron in the shape of a temple facade, a 
columned palace porch, a tent or a cave would have been set up/ 1 Sometimes 
three houses were required by the action, and these seem to have been managed 
by the erection of a decorated door in the middle of the skene. So long as the 
skene continued to be made of wood all kinds of variations were possible, but 
a typical form gradually developed and, when it had been translated into stone, 
remained fixed. This happened only in the *late classical' period of the fourth 
century and its development had to wait until the Hellenistic age. 

What part in all these was played by scene-painting properly so-called? It 
had certainly already started in the old age of ^Eschylus, for two scene-painters, 
Apollodorus of Athens and Clisthenes of Eretria, were sufficiently famous in 
the art for their names to have been preserved. Aristotle mentions a certain 
Phormis or Phormos, who lived towards the end of the fifth century B.C., as the 
inventor of movable scenery. It is thought that this consisted of pictures painted 
on canvas or wooden tablets and inserted in, or attached to, a permanent frame. 
In spite of the fact that the Greeks had already some notion of perspective, it is 
probable that such pictures were rather indicative of places than attempts at 
scenic illusion in the modern sense. 

Much of our knowledge of the methods of the early mounting of plays has 
come down to us in the works of Vitruvius and Pollux, but both these writers, of 
course, lived long after the great days of the Greek theatre, one in the reign of 
Augustus and one in the time of Commodus. Pollux mentions backdrops, 
curtains and pinakes on painted wooden tablets, and Vitruvius has provided 
much matter for controversy in his description of what he calls periaktoi. These 
were in the form of three-sided primes with a different scene painted on each 
side. They could be revolved, but no architectural trace of their sockets has been 
found earlier than the Hellenistic period. That such prisms hardly pretended to 
provide a scenic illusion is proved by the curious convention that arose of 
indicating a change of locality in the same town by revolving only one of the 
periaktoi. When the scene was supposed to move to another place altogether, 

1 Bieber, op. cit. 
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both -were turned. A similar convention laid it down that a character entering 
on one side was supposed to be corning from the town; if he entered from the 
other side he was supposed to be coming from the country. It is an early foretaste 
of the seventeenth-century cote cour and cote jar Ain in France. 

Some scholars (but by no means all) suggest that the movable painted screens 
already mentioned may have been arranged one behind the other so that when 
one was pulled away the next one appeared. This -would be an early anticipation 
of the 'wings' of the Baroque theatre, at least in the method of changing. 

There remains the ekkylema, or movable platform which was certainly in 
use as early as the fifth century B.C., and the flying-machine which served, by 
some arrangement of pulleys, to carry heroes up to heaven or gods down; to 
earth from which we derive our phrase deus ex machina. 

The efkkylema was in use in the fifteenth century and was certainly employed 
by Euripides, for Aristophanes mocks at the way in "which he -would bring on a 
character lying on a bed or seated on a throne, both presumably being mounted 
on a little platform which may have been wheeled out or revolved on a pivot. 
The whole scene was then supposed to represent an interior. Aristophanes, 
himself makes constant use of the flying-machine. 

Ghostly apparitions were contrived by means of an underground passage 
opening on the scene, and traces of such a passage have been discovered in the 
theatre at Eretria. It was known as the Charonian steps and was probably in 
use as early as the time of ^Eschylus, "whose plays are full of phantoms. There 
was also, no doubt, an 'upper storey* serving the same purpose as that used by 
Shakespeare for speeches from a balcony or from the top of a town wall or 
watch-tower. Between -^Eschylus and Euripides, in short, the Greek theatre 
slowly evolved its conventions, both those of the background building itself 
and of its subsidiary scenic devices, and the way was at last clear for an evolution 
which culminated in the elaborate theatres and staging of Roman times. 

^Eschylus not only made the first real advance in the improvement of stage 
scenery and mechanism but introduced a definite actor's costume, or rather 
formulated the costume already in use in the -worship of Dionysus. The mask, 
the sleeved robe and the cothurnus were borrowed from Dionysic religion and 
its ritual. 1 

The costume of the Greek theatre was impressive both because of its religious 
and its exotic character. The theatre, throughout its history, has always been 
pulled in the direction of 'foreign' costume, which by its nature helps to transport 
the spectator into an ideal world. Another reason for its appropriateness in 
Greek tragedy has been pointed out by Dr. Bieber. It covered the whole person 
from head to foot, making the wearer unrecognizable that is, it forced the 
individual to give up his identity in order to represent the characters of a higher 
life. The drama had not yet lost its original character and the day was still 

1 Bieber, op. cit. 
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distant in which an audience's appreciation of a play was determined by its 
delight in the personality of one individual actor. We might say that the whole 
history of drama lies between these two extremes. yschylus, moreover, had 
special masks and costumes for certain parts, notably those of the Furies. Their 
presentation was intended to strike terror into the spectators, and, in early times 
at least, it probably succeeded. 

A considerable amount of material survives giving evidence of the costumes of 
the Old Comedy. In its earliest form this comedy was a mere phallic procession 
and the dialogue developed from the lewd jests of the participants and the back- 
chat of the spectators. The animal masks worn by the revellers take us back into 
the night of time and can be paralleled to this day in the devil dances and similar 
performances of primitive communities. It is only necessary to mention the 
names of some of Aristophanes' plays 'The Frogs,' 'The Wasps/ 'The Birds' 
to realize that these animal disguises survived into the literary period. The poet 
was simply continuing the tradition expressed in those sixth-century vases in 
the British Museum which show choruses of men dressed as birds and other 
creatures dancing to the sound of the flute. On a vase in Berlin the chorus is 
represented pick-a-back, the riders being dressed as warriors and the 'steeds' as 
horses. 

The stock costume of the 'actors' in comedy, as opposed to the chorus, was a 
very peculiar one. A very short tunic was worn, grotesquely padded and bulging, 
and below it was seen an artificial phallus of enormous dimensions. From being 
mere demons of vegetation and increase, the characters gradually became 
humanized (long preserving, however, the traditional costume) until we find 
such personages as the greedy man (generally identified with Heracles), the 
coward (assimilated to Odysseus), the parasite, the cook and the braggart 
soldier. 

The female characters, played, of course, by men, were similarly padded, so 
much so that it was formerly thought that they were all intended to represent 
pregnancy. It is more probable, however, that as the same actors played the 
part of both sexes they simply carried over the fat paunches they had derived 
from the Dionysic demons. 

An important series of terra-cotta statuettes found in a single grave in Athens 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. They represent characters in 
the Middle Comedy (3 80-3 30 B.C.) but still have the costume of the Old Comedy. 
The personages are probably not all from one play, but they show quite clearly 
that the characterization has already proceeded to the stage of recognizable 
stock figures, and that we are already on the threshold of that comedy of types 
which is associated with the names of Philemon and Menander. 

In this New Comedy the chorus had declined in importance, the surviving 
elements of the old phallic procession had faded away, and in their stead we 
have an almost realistic presentation of life as it was lived by the higher bour-* 
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geoisie in the Hellenistic age. The old indecent costume was abandoned and the 
dress of everyday life substituted. However, the masks were retained, and as 
these are frequently represented in statuettes or mosaics, we are able to form a 
pretty complete picture of the appearance of the characters. Pollux gives a list 
of the masks of comedy, as well as of those of tragedy, and in the former 
category he enumerates no less than forty-four types, nine of old and middle- 
aged men, eleven of youths, seven of slaves and seventeen of women, including 
old women, virgins, courtesans and slaves. 

A peculiarity which originated in the Middle Comedy was taken over by 
the New Comedy, and transmitted to the Roman stage was the practice of 
having the two sides of the mask-face representing different expressions. The 
wearer could therefore appear merry or sad, tranquil or angry according to the 
side he presented to the public. It is obvious that when the mask is driven to 
such devices it has lost its true character. Sooner or later the question is sure to 
be asked: why not rely upon the muscles of the human face; why wear a mask 
at all? 

The masks of the 'straight* characters showed an increasingly naturalistic 
tendency. On the other hand the masks of countrymen and slaves were in 
general carried on unchanged from former times, with coarse, exaggerated 
features. The slaves' masks even continued to show the head-dress of the early 
fifth century B.C. as if to demonstrate how very archaic they were. Cooks' 
masks were, by tradition, particularly grotesque, having been carried over 
unchanged from the old Doric farce. 

It is only recently that attention has been directed to the important part 
played in the history of ancient drama by the Greek settlements in Southern 
Italy. The theatre of Syracuse was a magnificent structure completed about the 
year 460 B.C., and it was there that movable decorated walls were used for the 
first time. Tragedy was staged in the same way as at Athens, but comedy was 
very different both in its structure and in its presentation. The comic drama of 
Syracuse and similar cities had no chorus but was more in the nature of a mime, 
the principal theme of which was a humorous travesty of mythological themes. 
This parody of tragedy attained to a literary form in the work of Rhinthon about 
300 B.C., but very scanty fragments have remained. On the other hand there are 
a great many vase-paintings dating from the middle of the fourth century B.C. 
which provide ample evidence of the staging and costumes of these 'hilarious 
tragedies/ 

In addition to the famous Assteas Vase at Madrid and the Phylakes Vases 
(the phylakes, or 'gossips/ were the actors in these farces) at Leningrad and else- 
where, we have at Naples a little terra-cotta model of a stage bearing a startling 
resemblance to the stage of the Shakespearean theatre. Like the Elizabethan stage 

Vinilt of wood and to have been modelled upon the form 
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of the characters look down. Elaborations "were gradually developed, but the 
Phylakes stage never became so elaborate that it could not be taken down and 
carried from town to town. In the larger cities it is probable 1 that it was erected 
in the large orchestra of the permanent Greek theatres, and in Syracuse traces 
have actually been discovered of arrangements in the rocky ground for the 
footings of a temporary stage and backwall. Bieber, summing up the conclusions 
of Bethe, stresses the world-wide historical significance of this little stage and 
remarks: 'It migrated together with the farce, now become Oscan, to Rome/ 
It became the stage of Plautus, and it combined in the first century B.C. with the 
Greek theatre to produce the Roman theatre structure, "which in the main is 
still the form of our theatre today. 



THE ROMAN THEATRE 

The Roman theatre, architecturally considered, did not differ in any marked 
particulars from the later theatre of the Greeks. Already in Asia Minor the 
transition had manifested itself in the richer background of the scene, in an 
increased degree of outside decoration made possible by the erection of elevated 
seats (i.e, the place for the spectators was no longer a natural or artificial depres- 
sion in a hillside) , and in the gradual shrinking of the circular space once occupied 
by the chorus. This circular space was reduced to a half-circle, as in the modern 
theatre, and seats for privileged spectators had already begun to invade even this. 

Whether the actors acted on the floor of the theatre or were elevated upon the 
platform behind is, as we have seen, a question which still excites considerable 
controversy. To decide between the rival schools of Dorpfeld and Navarre is a 
matter for specialists, but this much at least seems certain, that, sooner or later, 
the actors spoke their lines from the more elevated situation, that is, from what 
we should call the stage. 

The patriotic prejudice of the Romans deterred them at first from imitating 
the more elaborate Greek theatres, and even until the advent of Augustus the 
smaller theatres, at least, were constructed of wood, and put up specially on each 
occasion. But "when Roman theatres were constructed of stone they soon sur- 
passed their Greek prototypes. The remains of the Roman theatre at Orange are 
sufficient to demonstrate the elaboration and magnificence of the Roman stage. 

Decor, in the strict sense, was for a long time rudimentary. The painted scene 
was introduced about 100 B.C., but under the Empire this was superseded by a 
fixed elaborate architectural background of marble columns and arches in the 
taste of the time. The Romans took over the Greek theatrical machinery in its 

1 The phrase *it is probable' covers, of course, a mass of learned controversy in which the 
principal scholars concerned were Drerup, Bulle, Rizzo and Bethe. See Bieber, op. n't, 
p. 300. 
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most Alexandrian form. They added an invention of their own called the 
pegma. Navarre describes it as a kind of scaffold having the shape and propor- 
tions of a house of several storeys and capable of transformations. Sometimes it 
was seen to rise and grow and then to fold in upon itself , once more; at other 
times it suddenly collapsed. It is probable that the storeys composing this 
construction could be contained within one another [presumably like a 
telescope] ; the movement was made possible by counter- weights. For the rest, 
the pegma seems to have been more used in the amphitheatre than in the theatre 
proper.' It seems in short to have served as a small movable stage in the amphi- 
theatre and as a stage within a stage in the theatre itself. 

Two other Roman novelties which must be mentioned, and which are of 
much more consequence, were the wooden roof over the stage, rising towards 
the auditorium (traces of this can still be seen in the theatre at Orange), and the 
trench cut in front of the stage, and used for lowering the curtain. Contrary to 
our usage, the Romans lowered the curtain at the beginning of the performance 
and raised it at the end, but the machinery by which this was managed is not 
fully understood. 

A fairfy clear idea of the general appearance of the Roman stage during 
performances can be gained from the documentary evidence that has come down 
to us. Wall-paintings discovered in Pompeii and Herculaneum, mosaics, bas- 
reliefs and even the famous miniatures in the manuscripts of Terence (in spite 
of their comparatively late origin) provide valuable evidence. Roman tragedy, 
which was always an artificial growth, imitated Greek models and used the 
traditional Greek costumes with the inevitable addition of the Roman toga. 
The Roman tragic actors even wore the thick-soled buskins. 

Roman comedy took, over, for the most part, the costumes of the New 
Comedy, in which an attempt was made to represent actual life. The colours 
of the clothes, however, -were traditional and symbolic. Old men and fortunate 
characters wore white. The rich -wore purple, the poor brick-red. Unfortunate 
characters were dressed in rags, prostitutes in yellow c as a sign of their cupidity.' 
The mask, strangely enough, was not regularly employed in the 'legitimate' 
theatre, its use being at first confined to the AteUane farces of which something 
must be said later. But the Roman actors wore wigs and used make-up. 

Attempts had been made to bring in masks as early as the third century B.C., 
but the traditional introducer of the mask, both for tragedy and comedy, was the 
famous actor Roscius, who played in both and who lived in the time of Cicero. 
He is supposed to have insisted on the mask because he squinted, but it is hard 
to believe that a change so universally adopted could have had so trifling an 
origin. Certainly the increasing use of masks contributed, by reaction, to the 
rise, in the first century B.C., of the mime, that curiously Roman genre, played 
from first to last without masks. 

The mime does not much concern us here as it was played in the dress of 
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everyday life. It arose from the improvised plays performed in the market-place 
by wandering troupes of players, who were also acrobats and jugglers and could 
be hired out to entertain the guests at private parties. The mime became an 
accepted institution at the Roman festival Floralia and gradually acquired a 
literary form. It was used as a kind of interlude or epilogue to more serious 
plays, and became so popular that for a time it displaced the (masked) Atellane 
farces. It was in mime that women were first allowed to appear on the stage, and 
it has been suggested that it was this innovation which assured its success. 

Pantomime, an outcome of the separation of song and declamation from 
acting, was equally popular. It was created towards the end of the Republic, 
and seems to have consisted of a performance by a single actor who, by changing 
his clothes and his mask, portrayed all the roles; while the plot (in Dr. Bieber's 
words) 'was rendered through a sort of libretto, sung by a chorus accompanied 
by string and wind instruments/ The subjects were, in general, the old sacred 
legends and particularly the love stories of the gods, rendered in anything but a 
pious fashion. "The music was unworthy, undignified, frivolous, sensual, with 
loud yet enervating tunes. Flutes, syrinx, cithara, lyre, trumpets and scabellium, 
a rattle beaten with the foot for the rhythm, formed a noisy orchestra.' 1 A jazz 
band, in fact, accompanying a performance of Offenbach's 'Orphee aux 
Enfers,* performed as a music-hall turn. 

The importance of such shows for our present purpose is the scope they 
afforded for the variety of the costumes costumes -which must have been 
similar, at least in intention and effect, to those of modern c revue.' Transparent 
materials, to the Romans the very symbol of Oriental sensuality, -were worn 
by the female dancers, and Apuleius relates that * Venus' appeared in a pantomime 
quite naked. It is perhaps not surprising that the early Church writers are parti- 
cularly bitter against these entertainments, and that actresses were considered 
to rank with prostitutes. 

We have already mentioned the Atellane farces. These are of great importance 
in the history of the theatre, especially as concerns theatrical costume and the 
mask. In one sense they -were ultimately of Greek origin, for they bear a close 
resemblance to the phylakes y already discussed. In another they remained a 
kind of popular protest against the domination of Rome both politically and 
intellectually that is, they were a protest against the hellenizing tendencies of 
the Roman highbrows. Whether they were or were not the direct ancestors of 
the Commedia dell' Arte of the sixteenth century has been a matter of acute 
controversy and must be dealt with later. 

Their name is derived from the town of Atella in the Campagna, near to 
Capua, and in the wars described by Livy it had suffered the same fate. When the 
rustic farces dear to the inhabitants were transplanted to Rome they were played 
by young men of good family who did not lose their civil and military rank 

1 Bieber, op. a*., p. 414. 
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by appearing on the stage and never took off their masks before the public as 
professional actors -were accustomed to do. Professional actors, indeed, were 
forbidden to appear in the Fabulae Atellanse. They gradually acquired literary 
form, but never lost their character of rollicking humour, and under the Empire 
they even began to venture into the dangerous field of political satire. According 
to Suetonius, the Emperor Caligula had an author of an Atellane farce burned 
alive in the arena for too pointed a jest. Nero, more merciful, merely exiled an 
author who displeased him. 

The striking feature of these farces was their system of fixed characters each 
wearing a suitable mask. There was the bragging and greedy Maccus; the stupid 
dunce Bucco; the mischievous hunchback Dossenus; the foolish old miser 
Pappus, who is forever being robbed of his gold and his girl 1 ; one or two thieving 
slaves and a few non-human characters, such as Manducus the ogre and the 
ghoul Lamia. The last named was a frightful spook who made pretence to 
swallow naughty children and afterwards had them cut out of her body. 

The farces were popular enough to have left traces of their performance 
all over the Western Empire. Masks have been found in places as far apart as 
Tarentum and Cologne, and they are sufficiently similar to leave little doubt of 
their common origin. Dr. Bieber, who reproduces a number of them in her 
book, 2 remarks: 'Characteristic are the crooked face, gigantic nose, puckered 
corners of a mouth much too broad, unsymmetrical eyebrows and bare 
forehead. 

'Often there is a wart on the forehead, a Campanian malady (morbus Campanus) 
which frequently occurs in the home of the Atellane farce. Horace mentions a 
horn-like growth on the forehead of an Oscan juggler.' 

The same author lends her great authority to belief in the survival of the 
Atellane throughout the Dark Ages and the medieval period into our own 
time. 'The farce/ she says, 'lived beyond classical antiquity and continues today 
in both of its most important seats, in Southern Italy as Commedia dell' Arte, 
with Pulcinella, and in Western Germany on the Rhine as puppet shows with 
Kasperle. The English Punch and Judy show also had its origin here. The old 
Pappus became Pantalon, the clever Dossenus the Doctor, the greedy Maccus 
Pulcinella, the boasting Manducus the German Kasperle and the English Punch/ 

So that when the theatre of the ancient world died under the stress of economic 
collapse and the hostility of triumphant Christianity, it left behind it the ruins 
of its theatrical structures to be the inspiration of the Renaissance and also, under- 
ground, a living tradition of popular acting which was to come to light again 
in the sixteenth century, and details of costume which have not entirely 
disappeared even today. 

1 In the Oscan form he was called Casnar. He is plainly derived from Pappos in the 
phylakes, and it would seem, in spite of the doubts of such scholars as Miclascefsky, that he is 
clearly the forerunner of Pantaloon in the Commedia dell* Arte. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 4*6, 4*7, 
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THE Christian Church, in its hostility to the theatre as "it existed in Roman 
times, had, before the Dark Ages drew to a close, succeeded in abolishing the 
drama, or at least in driving it underground. The Church destroyed the theatre, 
partly because of its immorality, but also because it represented a pagan attitude 
to life. However degraded the drama may have .become in the early centuries 
of our era, behind it lay a conception of destiny and the part played by the gods 
in human affairs which was hostile to the Christian conception of the universe. 
Yet the methods which Christianity adopted to impress its doctrines upon 
believers -were essentially dramatic methods, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
whatever may be its exact connection with previous myths and rituals of sun- 
gods and corn-gods, of gods who died and rose again, is the supreme act of 
a prodigious drama. Simple in its beginnings, it gradually took to itself, or 
rather unfolded from itself, like a flower opening, a more splendid setting, 
richer costumes (or vestments) and a liturgy (i.e. a text, a libretto) of an ever- 
increasing complication and beauty. I need hardly say that in making these 
remarks I am not for a moment denying the spiritual realities which the 
ceremonies of the Church express, but the means adopted were dramatic means. 
They could scarcely indeed have been anything else, and it is only because the 
word 'theatre' has- acquired to modern ears such a completely secular connota- 
tion that there could be anything startling, or indeed surprising, in calling the 
Mass dramatic. A Greek would have taken the connection between drama and 
religion as a matter of course. 

The development which took place in the Christian Church was very similar 
to that which took place in Athens. From the central stem of the religious 
ceremony budded a sprig which grew to a great bough and bore some stupen- 
dous fruit. Or perhaps it would be better to say that on the central stem of 
religion was grafted a new bough, a new subject-matter gradually less and less 
subordinate to the central theme. For his new subject-matter the Greek turned 
to Hellenic legend, medieval man to the stories in the Bible and also to 
other stories, generally considered apocryphal, but forming part of the same 
religious tradition. 

Like causes produce like effects; and just as the original drama of the Greeks 
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i. Processional chorus of riders and mimic horses. 
From the amphora in the State Museum, Berlin 
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2. Greek tragic mask 

in the State Museum, Berlin: 

>hoto. Oskar Fischel collection 



3. Dance-mask, West Africa 



j.. Opposite, Japanese actor with 

mask-like make-up : 

photo. Oskar Fischel collection 
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9. Characters in the New Comedy: from a wall-painting, Naples 

10. Tragic and Comic masks: from a mosaic in the Capitol, FLome: 

photos. Oskar Fischel collection 






ii and 12. Figure of a comic actor, and figure of a pedlar in the Old Comedy. Both 

from terra-cotta statuettes in the State Museum, Munich: photos. Oskar Fischel collection 

13. Comedians with masks: Lateran Museum, Rome: photo. Anderson 




14 and 15 opposite. Ruins of theatres, Pompeii: photos. Mansell 



Below, 16. Remains of the Roman theatre, Fiesole: photo. Mansell 
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17 and 1 8. Scenes from Terence: 
from the manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 




1.9. Hell-mouth: from the West Door of the cathedral, Bourges: photo, Maiisell 

20. Theatre with two tiers of boxes: from the Keinhard Terence, 1496 
21. Stage for the performance of plays by Terence: from the Venice edition, 1497 






22. Medieval market-place with structures for a dramatic performance: 
from the manuscript in the Museo Civico, Bologna: photo. Alinari 
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23. Stage setting for 'Laurentius', Cologne, 1581: photo. Oskar Fischel collection 
24. Stage for the Passion Play at Valenciennes, 154?: from the miniature painting by Hubert Cailleau 
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25. Pageant costume: from the original drawing by Leonardo da Vinci at Windsor Castle: 
by gracious permission of H.M. The King 
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26 and 27. Designs for pageant costumes: 
from the original drawings by Primaticcio 
in the National Museum, Stockholm 
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28. Street stage erected for the Entree of Princess Johanna, Brussels, 1486: from 
a manuscript in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin: photo. Oskar Fischel collection 
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sprang from die ceremonies in honour of Dionysus, so the drama was born 
again out of the cult of that other Saviour-God, whose worship now covered 
nearly the whole of Europe. But just as the earlier theatrical development had 
been the result of an infiltration of legendary stories into the ceremonies in 
honour of the God, so the whole process repeated itself and the central drama of 
Christianity the daily sacrifice of the altar threw out offshoots which finally 
took root and were able to develop with a life of their own. The first sacred 
dramas were attempts to illustrate the great truths of Christianity by repre- 
senting incidents from the life of Christ and from the lives of prophets, saints 
and martyrs. The actors were at first priests, the costumes were the vestments 
of the Church and the theatre was the Church itself. 

'The liturgical drama/ says Emile Male, 1 'was in its origins merely one of the 
forms of the liturgy. The Christian cult is essentially dramatic. The Mass 
reproduces, in a veiled form, the sacrifice of Calvary.' In the ancient rite of the 
Church of Lyons, the priest, after the Elevation, paused a moment with his two 
arms extended and appeared thus as the symbol of Christ on the cross. The 
most ancient parts of the Mass consist of a dialogue between the celebrant and 
the congregation. On Palm Sunday the story of the Passion was read by several 
voices, those of the accusing Jews responding to that of Christ. In Holy Week, 
during the office of Tenebrce, the candles were extinguished one by one and 
thus the abandonment of Christ was brought home to eyes and hearts. When only 
one candle was left alight it was hidden under the altar, figuring Christ in the 
tomb. The church was plunged in darkness as if the whole world, abandoned 
by God, were returning to chaos. Then suddenly the lighted candle reappeared. 
God was re-entering into His creation, having vanquished death. c lt is natural/ 
says Male, 'that the genius which manifested itself in the ceremonies of the 
Church should have given birth to the drama/ 

Yet we must distinguish. The Christian ceremonial is not in itself drama, for, 
as Prof. K. Young has insisted 2 , the essence of drama is impersonation. 'In the 
Mass no attempt has ever been made to impersonate Christ, since from the 
Preparation to the Dismissal [the priest] has always been merely the divinely 
commissioned representative of die heavenly Offerer, engaged in a ritual 
repetition of the mystery of redemption, but never himself actually identified 
with the Person whose life and death he sets forth in a series of symbolic actions. 
Moreover, it is not a past historical event but an ever-present reality, independent 
of the limitations of time and space, that is enacted at the altar. Therefore, 
however dramatic the Eucharistic rite may be in its setting, it stands apart 
from the mystery drama, which is more closely related to the Canonical Office 
and the extra-liturgical observances proper to the great festivals/ 3 

1 Emile Male, 'Le Drame Liturgique et 1'Iconographie^de la Resurrection,' La Revue de 
VArt, xxxix, 1921, p. 213. 

2 Prof. K. Young, The Drama of the Mediceval Church. Oxford, 1932. 

3 E. O. James, Christian Myth and Ritual. London, 1933, P- 246. 
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The two key-words are ^extra-liturgical' and 'great festivals/ It was the 
tropes, small interpolations in the sacred text on festival occasions, which pro- 
vided the germ from 'which the mysteries sprang. An interesting English 
example is given by Davidson. 1 At Christmas a crib was constructed behind the 
altar and, when the third Mass of the day was half over, five priests, figuring the 
shepherds in the Gospel story, came down the choir towards the congregation 
to be met by a boy dressed as an angel (in similitudinem angeli), who sang to 
them the Gloria in excelsis. Later the three kings were added to this primitive 
dramatic performance and followed a star which was moved along the church 
by means of a wire until it led them to the altar. By the fourteenth century this 
had again been elaborated to include the scene of the shepherds falling asleep 
and being warned by an angel to return to their countries without telling Herod 
of the place where the young child lay. In Milan in 1336 the procession of the 
kings apparently began outside the church, so that we have already the seed of 
future developments. 

One very beautiful early mystery play may be taken as an example of the 
heights to -which the purely liturgical drama could rise. Down one aisle of the 
church walked a group representing the disciples on the road to Emmaus; down 
another walked a solitary figure representing the risen Christ. They met at the 
door of the church, exchanged greetings, and "walked together, conversing, up 
the central aisle of the church towards the high altar, which represented, by a 
symbolism as happy as it was expressive, the inn and supper table at Emmaus. 
* And he was known to them in the breaking of bread/ 

For more elaborate dramas, the different parts of the church were supposed 
to represent different places, one the house of Martha and Mary, one Gethsemane, 
one Calvary, one the Tomb, and the fact that the actors moved from one to the 
other as the action of the piece progressed explains the most striking peculiarity 
of the medieval stage the multiple setting a peculiarity which the Elizabethan 
stage took over, and which is still plainly discernible in the plays of Shakespeare. 

The first mystery plays were enacted inside the church, but gradually the 
new drama which had been born moved out of doors, to play out its story before 
the magnificent permanent setting of the west front. The western fa$ade of 
most cathedrals has immediately in front of it a wide open space, not too broad, 
from which steps descend to the level of the square or street. This space formed 
an admirable open-air theatre as it raised the actors above the level of the 
audience and gave them a magnificently appropriate background against which 
to play. 

The earliest extant play in French, which belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth 

century, was played at Christmas before a church, probably because the demons 

required by the action (the theme being the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 

Paradise) were not allowed within the sacred precincts. In the York Cycle the 

1 C. Davidson, English Mystery Plays. Yale, 1892. 
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story is pushed still further back, beginning with the creation of the angels and. 
the fall of Lucifer. The devils were probably already comic characters, as were 
also Cain and Noah's -wife in the English plays that have come down to us. 

It was towards the end of the fourteenth century that the drama moved 
definitely out of the churches and established itself in squares and market- 
places. The fifteenth century, however, was the high-water mark of the still 
sacred drama, especially in France and Italy, but during this period the mystery, 
which dealt "with sacred personages, -was followed by the 'morality/ which 
dealt with personified virtues and vices a most important innovation, for it 
was the beginning of the drama of types and led ultimately to the psychological 
drama of character. 'Tartufe* and c Le Misanthrope/ to name no others, are the 
legitimate descendants of the medieval morality play. 

Moralities were frequently presented by the town guilds, and gradually the 
acting parts passed from the clergy to the laity. These, however, were still 
amateurs, and at first the only professional actor was the fool, whose business 
it was to keep the crowd amused between the main incidents for we can 
hardly speak of acts of the drama. There was plenty of humour on the medieval 
stage, even humour of a gross kind, and inserted in scenes -where, to modern 
eyes, it would seem particularly out of place. It is a curious thing that the more 
irreligious and secularized the world becomes, the more easily are people 
shocked by the human, and even humorous, treatment of sacred themes. The 
medieval mind saw nothing shocking in representing God by a white-bearded 
actor sitting on the top of a scaffolding surrounded by other actors dressed as 
angels. The Lord Chamberlain will not allow Him to appear on the London 
stage. Perhaps this represents an advance in religious sensibility perhaps it is 
merely due to that dividing up of life into watertight compartments which 
began with the Renaissance and grows more pronounced every day. In the 
Middle Ages we may truly say that the whole of human life, in Christendom 
at least, was summed up in the Church. Science was but a department of Divinity 
and Art was nothing but the illustration of Dogma. Even the trades unions of 
those days the guilds had a ceremonial that was almost entirely religious, and 
were one and all placed under the patronage of some saint. Knighthood began 
with a vigil in a church, the Civil Service was staffed exclusively by ecclesiastics. 
Never since in the history of mankind has Society attained such a degree of 
apparent unity, and of that unity the Church was the supreme expression. 

Much controversy has raged concerning the documentation of the fifteenth- 
century "mysteries and moralities. Some have contended that we can get a fairly 
accurate picture of their costume and 'scenery' by reference to contemporary 
works of art which are not directly theatrical, in particular to those carved 
altar-pieces which M. Mesnil 1 has happily baptized with the name of retables- 

1 Jacques Mesnil, *Les Resistances Septentrionales a la Conception Plastique de TEspace 
due JL la Renaissance et Tlnfluence Anti-Artistique des Mystferes,' inL' Italia et VArie Straniera, 
Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Storia dell 9 Arte in Roma, 1922. See also 'Les Mystferes et 
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guignols. He remarks: 'These altar pieces . . . show the discontinuity of space in 
depth natural to the theatre and not that unity of planes without which the 
plastic unity of a work of art cannot exist: the figures in high relief are treated 
separately and placed like marionettes in a shallow scene where the decor, out 
of proportion "with the figures, indicates localities rather than represents them/ 

Other scholars have contended 1 that the influence of the medieval theatre 
on the plastic and pictorial arts has been exaggerated; but we can certainly still 
use such objects as the retdbles-guignols as evidence of the kind of costume worn 
by the actors in the mystery plays. Especially is this true of the morality plays, 
where the artist could express his fancy in the designing of suitable costumes for 
his allegorical figures. Such figures bear an obvious relationship to the personages 
depicted in contemporary tapestries and such paintings as those of Melozza 
da Forli. In this connection a very interesting parallel has been drawn between 
the statues of the famous Tour de Beurre of the Cathedral of Rouen and a 
mystery which was played there in 1474. The characters in the story have been 
found to correspond with the statues on the cathedral, and, as the writer 2 
remarks! 'Attitudes and costumes, faces and coiffures cry aloud their theatrical 
inspiration: there is nothing but exaggerated turbans, turned-back bonnets, 
belts, houpettcs, fringes and little bells, alms-bags as big as sacks, a whole outfit 
smelling of the theatrical wardrobe, while the thrust-out lips and knitted brows 
trying to be terrible, the open jaws, hanging dewlaps and pricked-up ears seem 
to be striving for expression at any price/ 

An even stronger affirmation of the same idea has been made recently by art 
American scholar, George R. Kernodle. In his most illuminating book on the 
subject 3 he contends that it is impossible to understand either the medieval stage 
or the scenic conventions of the Renaissance unless we realize the immense debt 
-which both owe to the pictorial arts. He pushed his studies back until they 
embraced Hellenistic and early Christian art. Specialist historians had already 
traced the beginnings of the architectural backgrounds in art to the Greek stage. 
Mr. Kernodle came to the revolutionary conclusion that his story was the story 
oi the influence of the Greek theatre on the modern theatre through the inter- 
mediary of some fifteen hundred years of painters 9 conventions. He claims that 
it is to painting, sculpture, stained glass, tapestries and tableaux vivants that we 
must look for the stage wings, proscenium arches, inner stages, curtains, side 
doors, upper galleries, heavens and canopies of later times. 

les Arts Plastiques* in the same author's UArt au Nord et au Sud des Alpes a I'Epoque de la 
Rena ssance. Paris, 1911. 

1 E.g. Valerio Mariani, Storia della Scenografia Italiana. Florence, 1930. 

2 Louise Lefransois-Pillion, *Le Mystere d'Octavien et la Sibyll, dans les Statues de la Tour 
de Beurre a la Cath6drale de Rouen/ Revue de fArt, xlvii, 1925. See also A. Gast6, 'Les 
Drames Liturgiques de la Cathedrale de Rouen/ Revue Catholique de Normandie, 1893. 

3 George R. Kernodle, From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944. An indispensable work throwing a flood of 
light on the whole history of stage d6cor. 
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His iUuminating remarks on the Shakespearean and Baroque stages will be 
dealt with in subsequent chapters. In so far as the medieval stage is concerned, 
he rightly stresses , the neglect which has hitherto been allowed to envelop 
every form of theatrical activity in the Middle Ages except the formal religious 
plays. He claims that the medieval religious drama could not serve as a basis 
for the organization of the theatrical background (the germ of all future scenic 
development) because it remained essentially a processional drama, *The 
difference/ he says, 'between the arts and the theatre before the Renaissance lay 
in this: artists preserved some of the gains made by the Greeks, while the theatre 
lost all effective continuity with the ancient world and had to begin all over 
again with the primitive organization of the procession.* 1 

He is convinced that historians have paid far too little attention to the secular 
street-shows of the medieval period, dismissing them as 'pageants,* when they 
might with more advantage have studied the tableaux vivants. Mr. Kernodle's 
chief claim to the gratitude of all students of theatrical history lies in his insistence 
on the importance of these tableaux vivants as the essential linlc between art and 
theatre. The scenic units used by the men of the Renaissance 'the thrones, 
castles, trees, mountains, caves, ships, towers, and arcade screens were present 
both in medieval art and in medieval drama/ 

Particularly important is the castle. Sometimes it was a real castle, or the 
castellated doorway of a fortified town. Sometimes it was an affair of lath and 
plaster erected for some particular ceremonial. When two castle towers, each 
-with a door, show a niche between which can be used to indicate an interior 
we already have a scenic device of considerable complexity. "With the placing 
of figures on the top of the castle we have almost arrived at the essential con- 
vention of the Shakespearean stage. 

It is known that castles were erected at intervals in the streets of Paris when 
Isabel of Bavaria entered that city in 1389, and that these street theatres had a 
central archway in which scenes could be played. Catherine of Aragon, entering 
London in 1501, was welcomed "with a similar castle erected in Grace Street. 
On the same occasion the castellated conduit in Cornhill was adorned with a 
revolving canopy as a symbol of the heavens. Musicians or heralds found a 
natural place on the top of castles either specially constructed or managed by 
transforming gateways or similar structures. The importance of this device for 
later developments could hardly be exaggerated. 

The throne, as an element of a tableau, is almost as frequently found. It 
forms a kind of central pavilion and is sometimes set against an open arcaded 
background. It could, when desired, be combined -with the castle, and this 
arrangement brings it closely into line with the western facade of the medieval 
church against which plays were often performed. 

But whereas the fa$ade of the church could not be varied as occasion demanded, 

1 Kernodle, op. cit., p. 17. 
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the throne canopy and the castle could be combined with other elements, and 
give almost unlimited scope for dramatic action. They could even be erected 
indoors, and frequently "were, being used for the entry of morris dancers* 
musicians or knights about to engage in mimic combat. 

Even in Italy the castle-convention long persisted, and it is interesting to learn 
that the 'Cefalo* of Correggio, one of the earliest 'classical' plays, was performed 
at Ferrara, in 1487, before a castle fagade stretching right across the ducal hall. 

Sometimes the interior scene (in the central archway of the castle, for example) 
was concealed from the audience by a curtain, and behind the curtain scenic 
changes were made. The background was flat and symbolic, even after the 
invention of perspective painting, but the interior scene is already an important 
step forward. 

Mr. Kernodle is, however, certainly right in claiming that it was not the 
interior but the whole structure of the tableau vivant-which was of most importance 
for the future. *To the perspective stage the street tableaux contributed a pattern 
for a proscenium that was not merely a formal, neutral border but was itself a 
scene, a show-device, "with the festival atmosphere and decorations of a castle, 
an arcade, or a show-facade. To the theatres of Flanders and England the street- 
shows contributed even more they set the basic patterns for the stage and 
contributed many of the dramatic conventions as well/ 

So it would seem that, by these recent researches, the unfortunate and hitherto 
inexplicable gap that yawned between the medieval theatre and the perspective 
and Shakespearean stages has been closed up, and -what seemed like a break in 
historical development turns out to have been a continuous development. 



IV 



Pageants and Triumphs 



IT is impossible to understand the transition from the plays of the Middle Ages 
to those of the Renaissance unless we take account of an element which is not 
always allowed its due place in the history of dramatic art. This element was 
provided by the innumerable Entrees, as they were called, of royal personages 
into towns they had conquered or merely into places in their own dominions 
where they wished to display their magnificence and their might. 

Except for coronations, jubilees and the annual Lord Mayor's Show, the 
modern world does not see many ceremonial processions, royal or otherwise. 
But in the Renaissance and Baroque periods they were a recognized form of 
royal or princely propaganda, and reached a degree of elaboration which nowa- 
days would seem unforgivable extravagance on the part of their promoters. 

The medieval and Renaissance monarchs -were by no means as static as their 
successors have become. It was their custom, partly for reasons of economics and 
hygiene and partly in order to Impress the realm with their greatness, to be 
almost continually *on progress/ and all the chief towns vied with one another 
in an attempt to make the royal Entree as magnificent as possible. During the 
medieval period the emphasis, quite naturally, was on the religious aspects of 
the kingly office. The king entered the town with his vassals in the full pomp of 
heraldry and proceeded with them to Mass in the cathedral. The celebrations 
nearly always included a banquet and a tournament, and the tournament, 
modified into a harmless game, persisted for many centuries. But even the early 
Entrees were not without certain theatrical elements. For the procession of Queen 
Isabel of Bavaria in Paris in 1389, a series of stages was, as we have already 
noted, contrived along the route, each with its symbolical living picture. For 
the Entree of Charles VII in 1437 there was a mime of the Resurrection, and a 
combat of the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven Cardinal Virtues. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, a notable change is to 
be observed. The Renaissance mind, avid of all things which reminded it of 
antiquity, seized upon the similarity between the Entree and the Roman Triumph* 
and henceforward the old religious element becomes less and less apparent, 
giving place to an attempt to relate the monarch, whoever he might be, to 
Caesar and the scene of his glory to ancient Rome. 

5$ 
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It has been suggested 1 that the transition from the old to the new 'was facili- 
tated by the popularity of the legend of the Nine Worthies, with its jumble of 
Joshua, David, Hector, Alexander, Csesar, Charlemagne and Godfrey of 
Boulogne. Traces of this legend, with the list of Biblical, classical and medieval 
heroes already complete, is to be found as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Gradually the classical element predominated, until only one hero 
remained, and he, of course, was Cxsar. 

This was in line with the whole sentiment of the Italian Renaissance, with the 
Idea of the Hero gradually replacing the Idea of the Saint, and the movement 
was powerfully reinforced by the vogue of Petrarch, who has been well called 
*the first modern man.* The virtu which he celebrated was very different from 
the theological notion of virtue. He was preoccupied with fame and that survival 
in the memories of men which was beginning to take the place of the Christian 
hope of eternal life in another world. Petrarch's Trionfi was probably the most 
popular book of the fifteenth century, and the triumphal cars which he described 
exercised a powerful influence on all the Renaissance pageants. 2 

Another extremely popular book, and one of the first triumphs of the printer's 
art, was the anonymous Dream ofPoliphilo. This was most beautifully illustrated 
and inaugurated the taste for classical mime which was to play an important 
part not only in the tableaux and arcs-de-triomphe of royal Entrees, but in the 
whole of the arts up to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

It was natural that these impulses should first be felt in Italy or in places which 
had already experienced the impact of Italian ideas. The Entree of Charles VIE 
of France into Paris in 1482- had been entirely in the medieval tradition; it was 
in the direct line of descent from the ceremony which in 1437 had welcomed 
Charles VII with a mime of the Resurrection of Jesus and His appearance to 
Mary Magdalene. Louis XII also was received in Paris in 1509 in the traditional 
manner, but two years earlier when he made his Entree into Milan his victorious 
procession had been preceded by the car of Mars. 

France was not slow to adopt the new enthusiasms. The Entree of Anne 
of Brittany into Paris in 1504 was the last to contain a preponderance of 
religious motifs. Henceforward the thread on which such festivities were strung 
was the frank glorification of the monarch as hero. Lyons in 1548 offered to 
Henry H a river pageant after the Italian pattern with triumphal arches and 
festival chariots, all the participants being dressed as ancient Romans. It is 
instructive to note that this "was essentially an undertaking of the Italian colony 
and the commemorative volume was published in the Italian language. The 
Triumph indeed was one of the means by which the Italian Renaissance made 
itself felt in the more northern countries of Europe. 

1 See Joseph Chartrou, Les Entries Solennelles et Triomphales a la Renaissance (1484-1551), 
Paris, 1928. 

2 See A. Venturi, *Les Triomphes de Petrarch dans TArt Representatif * in La Revue de 
VArt Antien et Modern, 1906, ii, p. 81 et $eq. 
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By a fortunate chance, some designs by Primaticcio are preserved in the 
National Museum at Stockholm. Primaticcio was called to France by Francis I 
and worked there during the three following reigns. In 1560 he arranged for 
Francis II (the short-lived husband of Mary Stuart) a pageant to celebrate his 
Entree into the newly purchased chateau of Chenonceaux, and although it is not 
certain that the surviving designs are for this fete they none the less serve to 
show the kind of work he did. The theme of the Stockholm drawings is, as 
always, the glorification of the monarch, and to this end gods and goddesses, 
satyrs and sphinxes, Fate and Fame are pressed into service, but there is a relic 
of medievalism in the Knight of the Swan (the entire figure is a kind of hobby- 
horse, but the knight is dressed in Roman costume) and certain Biblical figures. 

Primaticcio's drawings are for costume only, but we know from literary 
descriptions that, at Chenonceaux, special arcs-de-triomphe were erected through 
which the procession passed. 

The influence which such arcs-de~triomphe exercised upon the development of 
theatrical art has, perhaps, hardly been sufficiently realized. *It is not astonishing/ 
says M. Chartrou, 1 "that the theme of the Triumph arch, triumphal car, 
equestrian statue which upset the "whole of religious iconography, modified 
architecture both civil and funerary, and created new decorative motifs, should 
have influenced the ceremonial of royal Entrees. 9 We can trace the emergence of 
all these elements in the French pageants of the early sixteenth century: the 
equestrian statue appeared at Rouen in 1517, the triumphal car in the same town, 
and at Caen, in 1532; the first mention of the arc-de-triomphe occurs in the account 
of the Entree of Francis I into Lyons in 1515. The arch undoubtedly gave an 
impetus to the construction of those magnificent architectural backgrounds 
a T antique which for so long dominated the whole idea of theatrical scenery. 

The Holy Roman Empire, with perhaps more justification than France, seized 
eagerly upon the idea of the Triumph and identified first Maximilian and then 
Charles V with Caesar. There is a Flemish miniature in the Vienna Library 
(Codex 2591) representing 'La tryumphante et solennelle entree faicte sur lejoyeux 
ad&enement de Treshault et Trespuissante prince Monsieur Charles' into Bruges in 
1515, while the 'Triumph of Maximilian/ if it never actually took place, has 
left a splendid record of its intended magnificence in a series of 'woodcuts, some 
of "which were designed by Hans Burgkmair and the blocks for which are still 
in existence in Vienna. In the Albertina also is the splendid drawing by Diirer 
of the Emperor's triumphal car. 

As the royal Triumph was essentially an instrument of propaganda, early 
attempts were made, as -we have seen, to expand and perpetuate its effect by 
issuing illustrated accounts of the ceremony. These became quite frequent 
towards the end of the sixteenth century and during the seventeenth it was almost 
taken for granted that a royal Entree should be followed by a commemorative 

1 Op. at. 
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volume. It is to such volumes that we owe the greater part of our knowledge 
of these celebrations. The Entree of the Archduke Ernest into Antwerp in 1594 
and that of Albert and Isabella into the same city in 1602 both resulted in the 
production of a series of engravings from -which a very clear notion can be 
gained both of the procession itself and of the tableaux vivants that greeted the 
royal personages at intervals during the route. 

London is fortunate in possessing a portion at least of an even more splendid 
record in the three paintings 1 by Denis van Alsloot now preserved in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The paintings depict the Ommeganck, or procession, in 
honour of the Archduchess Isabella which passed through the main streets of 
Brussels in 1615, and its most interesting part shows a series of highly decorated 
cars representing a curious blend of religious subjects and mythological tableaux. 
The car of Apollo is followed by one representing the Stem of Jesse; the Annun- 
ciation precedes Diana and her Nymphs. We are able to watch, as it were, the 
medieval stage breaking up into a series of episodic tableaux, before the elements 
of drama were brought together again in that stage picture with its proscenium 
arch and perspective scenery -which is the essence of the Baroque theatre. 

In Germany it was the early seventeenth century which saw the greatest 
number of Entries. Until the Thirty Years' War put an end to them, for a 
generation there was a perfect orgy of Entries: at Heidelberg (to celebrate the 
reception of the Garter by Frederick of the Palatinate), at Stuttgart (in honour of 
John Frederick of Wiirttemberg) and at Tubingen (for the birth of a son to 
John Frederick of Brandenburg). 

This last may be taken as typical of the early seventeenth-century court fSte. 
It lasted from the twelfth to the twentieth July, 1618. On the first day there was 
a preliminary parade of the participants; on the second the baptism; on the 
third a Schaw-Essen, or great banquet; on the fourth and fifth a procession with 
jousting; on the sixth a ballet and a banquet; on the seventh a tournament of the 
Four Elements; on the eighth a hunt; and on the ninth, Sunday, a church 
service. 

Excellent engraved records exist (examples are to be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum) of the two splendid festivities organized by the House of 
Wiirttemberg in 1609 and 1616; and the same Museum possesses an illuminated 
drawing on vellum representing a triumphal car attended by nymphs, the 
work of Hans Jorg Hochenmauer, later 'Hof-Contrafecter' to the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. When the latter entered Brussels in 1635 the decorations of the 
city were designed by no less a person than Rubens, and were afterwards 
engraved by Theodor van Thulden. 

The devastation of Germany between 1618 and 1648 caused the lead, to pass 
once more to France. Louis XIII entered Avignon through a series of Roman- 

1 They are actually two, but one of them has been divided. See the author's Isabella's 
Triumph, London, I947 where these pictures are reproduced and discussed in 
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Baroque triumphal archways, and in 1623 a commemorative volume was 
published with the curious and significant title La Voye de Laid, ou le Chetnin 
des Heros. In the following year Galoup de Chasteuil published a Discours sur 
les arcs triomphaux dresses en la ville d'Aix a Vheureuse arrivle de Louys XI1L But 
it was reserved for the son of Louis Xm, the Grand Monarque himself, to fuse 
all the elements of the old Entree together into one magnificent spectacle which 
served the double purpose of amusing his courtiers and impressing the world 
with his glory. The famous 'Carrousel of Louis XIV* was staged in Paris in 1662 
in the Place which still bears its name, and was commemorated eight years later 
by a superb volume (Courses de Testes et de Bagues] -which is perhaps the high- 
water mark of all such publications. Louis appeared, inevitably, as a Roman 
Emperor with attendant warriors, and the 'three other parts of the 'quadrille* 
represented Turks, Persians and Americans, over whom the 'Romans* were 
destined to be victorious in the feats of skill which were to follow. 

Such a challenge could hardly be ignored, and in 1667 a magnificent fete was 
arranged in Vienna, a 'gran Valletta al Cavallo with festival carriages and elaborate 
decorations, to show that the Emperor also had some claims to be regarded as 
the most splendid monarch of Europe. But the engraved records are vastly 
inferior to those of the French carrousel. - 

Another sovereign -who sought to outshine Louis XIV was Augustus II of 
Saxony. Tournaments had been very popular at Dresden in the sixteenth 
century, but by the end of the seventeenth they had become stylized, as all over 
Europe, into 'courses de testes et de bagues, 9 the nearest modern equivalent of 'which 
is tent-pegging. A -whole succession of fetes was staged, emlminating in the 
masquerade of 1709 in honour of the visit of the King of Denmark. The enter- 
tainment consisted of a contest between the Seven Planets and the monarch 
Nimrod, followed by an opera-ballet in -which the Planets took part, a course 
de bague (running at the ring) for ladies, a carrousel of the Four Quarters of the 
World, and other festivities. It is interesting to note that ten years later it was 
thought necessary to include French comedies alternating with Italian comedies 
and opera. 

Before, however, this development had gone so far, the learned Jesuit Claude 
Francois Menestrier tried to resume the principles of such royal entertainment 
in his Traitt des Tournois Joustes et Carrousels, et autres Spectacles Publics, published 
at Lyons in 1669, He had been entrusted with organizing the fetes -which had 
welcomed Louis XIV to that city in 1658, and, in spite of the pedantry and 
pomposity of his book, it has much of value to tell us. 

'Two things/ he remarks, * are in use for Carrousels, the Decoration for the 
Lists and the Machines pour la Pompe. 9 By this he means the procession which,of 
course, from the theatrical point of view" is of much more importance than the 
actual mock-combat of the 'quadrilles/ These "quadrilles* had considerable 
influence on the development of stage costume, serving to popularize the 
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supposed garb of Africans, Americans, Turks and Romans; but the 'Pompe, 9 
that is, the festival cars which brought up the rear of the procession, have a close 
connection with theatrical scenery also. 

At the reception of Catherine of Austria at Nice in 1585, Menestrier tells us, 
one of the cars represented the town of Tunis, with its towers and mosques, 
'followed by another machine representing twelve elephants with their tails 
together, each crowned with a castle containing archers/ For a carrousel of 
Louis XIII there was prepared a chariot forty feet long drawn by four lions, 
and e the driver was Terror, represented by an armed man with a dragon's head 
and a naked sword in his hand/ Another car figured a great rock 'moved by 
the sound of Apollo's lyre' but really by eight horses. In fifteen grottoes 
were players of hautbois, and at the summit a great tree hung with trophies. 

The festivities on this occasion included an elaborate water-pageant, the 
description of which by Menestrier may be taken as typical of such entertain- 
ments. The royal galley in which the princess sat was surrounded by 'twelve 
small galleys in each of which, were twenty-four gentlemen clad in -white satin 
embroidered with gold. These galleys were followed by three marine monsters, 
one of which was a hundred and sixty feet long and was full of eyes made of 
mirrors. His scales were of silver and he carried on his back a vessel full of plants 
and branches of coral. He had two great wings which covered the oars, the 
strokes of which were regulated by the beating of these wings. Approaching the 
royal galley he retracted his neck as a mark of respect and then stretched it out 
more than twenty feet in length to the astonishment of everybody. A troupe of 
nymphs "was seated in the shell, one of which, clad in gold brocade, adorned 
with strings of pearls and branches of coral, presented the keys of the town in a 
basin and recited Italian verses to the Princess. At the top of the rock was Virtuous 
Love holding fishes in one hand and flowers in the other. Faith, Perseverance, 
Liberality and Concord were seated on the same rock and two Tritons blew 
their horns on the wings of the monster. 

'The second monster was conducted by Neptune, half-naked. He stood on a 
group of four marine monsters and, holding a great silver bridle, made the 
monster open and shut its mouth. The third monster, which was remarkable for 
the variety of its colours, carried on its back a chair formed by three Sirens 
painted like nature, on which was seated Thetis clothed in gold brocade sewn 
with pearls. A nymph conducted this monster and Thetis presented to the 
Princess a shell full of pearls and precious stones. The Princess having passed 
from her galley to the town over a bridge a hundred and twenty-five feet long, 
all the divinities and gentlemen landed from their monsters and their galleys 
and followed her/ 

Such water-pageants were a natural development of the triumphal procession 
and are of importance because it was possible to build larger and more elaborate 
scenes on boats than it "would have been possible to construct on cars or wagons. 
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The good Menestrier does not fail to give innumerable details of these festivals, 
even of those earlier ones at "which he could not possibly have assisted himself. 
"On October loth, 1581,' he tells us, 'at the wedding of the Due de Joyeuse and 
Marguerite of Lorraine, sister-in-law of Henri III, the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
having prepared a splendid feast for the whole Court at his Abbey of St. Germain- 
des-Prez, provided at the same time a splendid apparatus consisting of a barge 
arranged as a triumphal car on which the King, the Princes, the Princesses and 
the newly married couple were to take their stand to pass with solemn pomp 
from the Louvre to the Pre aux Clercs. This triumphal car was to be towed by 
other barges in the form of sea-horses, while others in the shape of tritons, 
whales, sirens, dolphins, tortoises and marine monsters, to the number of twenty- 
four, were to carry the rest of the Court, with trumpets, horns, hautbois, 
violins and a few fireworks'. 

* At the Court of Savoy were given ballets of sirens and of tritons, half in the 
water and "with their feigned tails making many agreeable motions in the middle 
of a river. In 1608 .the Duke Charles Emanuel, after the marriage of two of his 
daughters to the Dukes of Modena and Mantua . . . invited them to Millefors. . 
. . He conducted the company to a part of the wood near a great round pond 
at the edge of which he had built a Theatre of rocks and turf and shells mingled 
with mirrors which made a marvellous effect. ... As soon as the Princes were 
seated on chairs placed under the great trees, there appeared on the water Arion 
on the dolphin's back, who gave a wonderful performance "with harp and voice. 
This was the overture to the Ballet of the Tritons and the Sirens/ 

Plainly it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between such festivities 
and the theatre proper. 

Coming nearer to his own time," Menestrier describes the famous fetes at 
Versailles in 1664* the water-pageant of which took place in the enormous 
Rondeau, or round-pond. 'There appeared on this Rondeau, which was of 
extra ordinary size and shape, a rock situated in the middle of an island covered 
with various animals "who seemed to defend it. Two other islands appeared 
beside the first and all three, as well as the borders of the lake, were so well lit 
that the lights made a new day amid the obscurity of night. In a moment one of 
these islands was filled with violin players richly dressed; the other island was 
filled with trumpeters and cymbalists not less splendid. But what surprised 
most was to see ALcine appear from behind the rock carried by a marine monster 
of prodigious size. Two of the nymphs of her suite, called Celie and Dirce, 
appeared at the same time and, placing themselves beside her mounted on 
whales, approached the edge of the lake where Alcine began the verses to which 
her companions replied and which were in praise of the Queen-Mother/ 

From the history of Pageants and Triumphs it is impossible to dissociate the 
theme of triumphal arches, as these had a considerable influence on the actual 
1 See also Les Plaisirs de risk Enchantie. Paris, 1673. 
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question of stage decoration. When one considers that stage scenes during the 
seventeenth century, at least, were almost purely architectural, and that triumphal 
arches were sometimes furnished with platforms from which congratulatory 
speeches were delivered, it will be seen that the connection between the two is 
necessarily close. In the very interesting Entree of Albert and Isabella of Austria 
into Antwerp in I6O2 1 they were welcomed by every variety of triumphal 
device, including platforms, with living symbolic figures, arches adorned with 
sculpture, colossal statues and, most striking of all, a revolving stage, on one side 
of which sat figures representing the horrors of war and on the other represent- 
ing the blessings of peace. This is probably the earliest example of a revolving 
stage known, although a similar circular construction ("which, however, 
apparently did not revolve) was seen at the Entree of Archduke Ernest into 
Antwerp in 1594. 

As the whole object of the triumphal arch was to glorify the prince, it was 
frequently engraved in some kind of memorial publication, so that the material 
for its study is considerable. The plates engraved by Willem Kip after Stephen 
Harrison show the triumphal arches erected in honour of the entrance of James I 
into London in 1603. Similar arches were erected for Charles II and for William 
of Orange. Rubens designed triumphal arches at Antwerp in honour of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and the progresses of Louis XIV were everywhere 
celebrated by the erection of arches, often from the design of Charles Le 
Brun. 

An almost equally important element in that forcing house of theatrical ingen- 
uity the Triumph was the pyrotechnic display. Fireworks hardly form a part of 
modern theatrical design, but in a less specialized age they undoubtedly did so. 
Their connection with triumphal arches is also very close, for frequently the 
elaborate structures erected in the streets of a city for the passage of a monarch 
were stuffed with fireworks, -which were discharged as a final effect. The science 
of pyrotechnics was in a somewhat crude condition until the nineteenth century, 
so that the main interest of a discharge of fireworks lay in its architectural 
setting, an architectural setting which bore the closest relationship to stage 
scenery. So dose, indeed, was the connection with the theatre and so foreign 
to earlier ideas were the sharp differentiations of the modern world that Bernardo 
Buontalenti, the Florentine designer of the first operatic scenery, bore the title 
'delle Girandole/ that is to say *of the Fireworks/ 

No seventeenth-century festival was complete -without a discharge of fire- 
works. Even ecclesiastical ceremonies were concluded with a pyrotechnic 
display, and royalty itself seized upon the opportunity of impressing the public 
and offering a welcome amusement at one and the same time. 

1 Pomp as. Triumphalis et Spectaculorum in adventu et inauguration Serenissimorum Principum 
Alberti et Isabella, Austrice Archiducum . . . in eiusdem Prindpatus metropoli, Antverpia exhibi- 
tomm, graphica designation Antwerp, 1602. 
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Although, it is probable that this art came from Italy, it reached its most 
elaborate development at the court of France, where it was seen at its best 
under Louis XIIL 1 In 1612 a magnificent fete -was given in Paris to celebrate the 
projected marriages of Louis to Anne of Austria and of his sister to the Prince 
of the Asturias. One of the main attractions was an immense Palace of Felicity 
erected in the Place R.oyale (now the Place des Vosges), and this palace was 
nothing but the framework for a prodigious display of fireworks. The enchanted 
castle (borrowed from Spanish romances such as Amadis de Gaule) was a 
frequently recurring motif in early seventeenth-century pyrotechnics. When 
Louis XIH passed through Bordeaux in 1615 the artillery engineer Jumeau 
erected on the bank of the Garonne a 'ckasteau convert d'une couronneflamboyante* 
from which a luminous dragon issued vomiting fire. 

As the century progressed, however, the mythological element begap. to 
overshadow subjects taken from the romance of chivalry. In 1628 the talcing of 
La Rochelle was celebrated in Paris by a firework display representing Louis XIH 
as Perseus rescuing Andromeda from the dragon of Protestantism. Such a scene 
must have involved a considerable amount of machinery; in the words of 
M. Magne: c De meme qua cette epoque le machinisme envahit Vart theatral, il envahit 
Vart pyrotechnique! The firework drama was capable of many modifications. 
In 1618 Jumeau arranged in Paris a complicated battle of gods, and in 1614 
Morel a battle of heroes on the lie Louviers in the Seine. 

As the century advanced still further the art became overlaid with allegory, 
the birth of Louis XIV in 1638 being celebrated by the erection in the Seine of 
an artificial rock at the summit of which appeared the sun. At the foot of the 
rock stood figures representing France, Prudence, Peace, Abundance, Science 
and Harmony. From 1650 onwards pyrotechnics showed evidence of the 
tendency in all the arts towards the solemn and the grandiloquent. Movable 
machines were abandoned in favour of solid architectural constructions of the 
antique style favoured by the Academy. The engineer submitted more and more 
to the dictation of architects and even of literary men with their love of emblems 
and abstruse allegories. Of literary men the most notable was once again the 
Jesuit Menestrier, whose Adv is nlcessaire pour la Conduite des Feux d 9 Artifice shows 
a perverse ingenuity in making fireworks serve the purpose of moral instruction 
and political propaganda. 

In 1654, and again in 1699, to celebrate the erection of a statue to Louis XIV, 
a magnificent Temple of Honour "was erected in Paris. On both occasions the 
temple was an immobile framework for fireworks. Even the Ship of the 
Argonauts on the Seine in honour of Louis and Maria Theresa was not a 
machine in the earlier sense, for it did not move but exploded its fireworks 
in situ. Other firework displays which should be noticed "were those of 1661, 

1 See mile Magne's *L' Art des Feux <T Artifice en France au XVTIe S5de' in La Revue de 
VArt, xxxvi, 1914-19, p. 33. 
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celebrating the birth of the Dauphin; of 1665 for the eve of St. John; and of 
1694 in honour of the royal victories in Catalonia. 

The provincial towns of France vied with Paris in their loyal pyrotechnic 
demonstrations. Menestrier illustrates some of these in his Les R^jouissances de la 
Paix dans la Ville de Lyons (1660). Valenciennes in 1680, on the occasion of a 
royal visit, produced an allegory of Hercule soutenant le CieL 

The political element was sometimes strongly stressed, as when the end 
of the Fronde was signalized by Perseus cutting off the head of Medusa, and 
in 1685 when a series of illuminated tableaux illustrated the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In 1678 the conquest of Franche-Comte was celebrated by a 
performance of Racine's 'Iphigenie' and a firework display. 

It was in conservative Rome that fireworks discharged from an elaborate 
semi-architectural, semi-theatrical structure as a necessary part of a solemn 
celebration persisted longest, indeed until almost the end of the eighteenth 
century. It so happens, also, that the Roman documentation is particularly 
complete especially with reference to the so-called Festa della Chinea. The 
phrase requires some little explanation. 

The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies had acknowledged the temporal dominion 
of the Papacy from the tenth century, and was accustomed to send every year, 
in lieu of homage, the present of a horse, "which was paraded through the streets 
of Rome on the vigil of SS. Peter and Paul (the evening of June 29). The word 
chinea is supposed to be a corruption of asturcones i.e. a horse of the Asturias 
but in the course of time a mule "was substituted for a horse, probably as being a 
more suitable present to an ecclesiastic. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Spain and Austria were contending 
for Naples and were both anxious for papal support. In 1722 Pope Innocent XIII 
bestowed the investitute on Charles VI of Austria with the proviso that the 
yearly acknowledgment of the Chinea should be made with all solemnity. 
From 1723, therefore, it became the custom, in addition to the procession, to 
hold firework displays on two successive evenings outside the Palazza Colonna, 
one member of that family being always Ambassador Extraordinary of Naples 
at the Papal court. The fashion of the time required a firework display to consist 
of elaborate architectural erections. Two structures were needed each year for 
the Chinea festival, and their design was entrusted to the architect of the Casa 
Colonna. These designs were afterwards engraved as mementoes of the 
ceremony, and a series of two for each year from 1723 to 1763 is in existence. 
From these it is possible to trace the development of architectural design through- 
out a great portion of the eighteenth century, a development reflecting the 
prevailing currents of taste even more completely than more public and per- 
manent buildings, for in designing temporary structures to be destroyed by 
fire almost as soon as they were built the architect naturally felt more free to 
follow his fantasy. 
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Numerous artists were employed, by the House of Colonna, 1 some of whom 
designed the Chinea festival for many years in succession. Alessandro Specchi, 
whose name occurs first on the engraving of 172,4, was followed in 1728 "by 
Gabrielle Valvassori, and he in turn in 1730 by two artists, Bartolomeo Poll 
and Michelangelo Specchi. In 1745 the structure for one day of the festival was 
designed by a Frenchman, Louis Joseph Le Lorrain, and the same artist reappears 
in 1747. The Spaniard Francesco Preziado was employed in 1746, and again in 
1748 and 1750, sharing the work with Michelangelo Specchi. In 1751 appears 
Paolo Posi (born in Siena in 1708, died in Rome in 1776), and his design for 
one of the 'machines* for the Festa della Chinea of 1761 (Plate 105) is of parti- 
cular interest, for it seems to be a kind of combination of firework platform and 
open-air stage a late reminder of the intimate connection which had once 
existed between these two forms of entertainment. 

In 1776 Posi was succeeded by Palazzi, who continued to design the structures 
for the Chinea festival at least until 1785 and probably until 1788, in which year 
the Government of the Two Sicilies decided to cease the presentation of the 
Chinea. The protest of the Papacy was unavailing, and the general European 
conflagration of the next few years diverted even the Roman populace from 
their passion for fireworks. 

Throughout the rest of Europe firework displays and even theatrical perfor- 
mances had long ceased to be regarded as a part of the homage due to a monarch. 
Indeed, from the outbreak of the War of the Austrian Succession, public fetes 
fall out of use, or rather they become more popular and are con fined to the 
carnival without any attempt of the monarch to take an official part in them. In 
fact, it may be said that by the middle of the eighteenth century, or even earlier, 
the subsidiary amusements with which the Entree had been decorated and 
expanded had overbalanced the whole structure; or, to use another metaphor, 
the beads had become too heavy for the thread. The thread, which was essen- 
tially the Royal Procession, broke, the beads fell apart. 

The elements which made up the Baroque pageant are now dispersed. Its 
tournament aspect lingers in the modern 'Tattoo'; its mythological aspect has 
been absorbed and discarded by the theatre; the festival car has been relegated 
to the carnival or, in England, to the Lord Mayor's Show; its wild animals are 
banished to the circus, its 'savage* men to Colonial Exhibitions. But all these 
disparate elements once combined to produce a magnificent series of spectacles 
which were of the utmost cultural and political importance, fostered the theatri- 
cal spirit and played an important part in the costume and decor of drama. 

1 See Giulio Ferrari, Bellezze Architettoniche per la Festa della Chinea in Roma. Turin, 
1920. 
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The Shakespearean and Other 
Platform Stages 



WE have dealt with what might be called the moving elements of Pageants and 
Triumphs. Attention has recently been directed to the fixed elements, the 
triumphal arches and the tableaux vivants which diversified the route the pageant 
followed: Mr. George R. Kernodle 1 has set himself to answer the question why 
there is so little traceable continuity between the theatrical activity of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance theatre in all its forms. To say that the whole attitude 
to the theatre and to life was different is merely to say that there was such a 
thing as the Renaissance. If diversity had been the characteristic of the medieval 
period, unity was the watch-word of the new age. The men of the Renaissance 
were 'done with narrative and ready for drama. They -were done -with the 
sprawling sequence of little religious plays that might last for days, and they 
were ready for a single play that had size and proportion. ... In their new theatres 
they were done -with the time art of the medieval narratives and processions and 
ready for the space art of the Elizabethan stage or the perspective setting/ 

The later Greek and Roman drama had been played before a fixed archi- 
tectural background; the medieval drama moved about all round a market- 
place, or even all round the town. Its 'houses' did not form a unified picture; 
indeed, even when they -were assembled on a single stage "with Hell-mouth at 
one side, Heaven at the other and the Garden of Gethsemane and Pilate's palace 
in between, no attempt was made to build them up into a unified stage-picture. 
They remained as arbitrary and separate symbols. 

Most previous authors have been content to point to this peculiarity and to 
stress the fact that the break-up of the Roman traditions of theatrical presenta- 
tion made it inevitable. The novelty of Mr. KLernodle's approach lies in the fact 
that while he accepts this break in continuity in the theatre, he does not accept 
it in art. He claims that the artists did keep some of the elements of background 
developed in the classical theatre and handed them on in an unbroken tradition. 
The pictorial arts were in advance of the theatre at least so far as the organization 

1 See From Art to Theatre, Form and Convention in the Renaissance, by George R. Kernodle 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1943. If the present author seems to have adopted 
Mr. Kernodle's arguments with excessive enthusiasm, it is because they seem to him to 
make credible what it has previously been necessary to regard as an excrescence almost as 
an aberration of theatrical history: the Shakespearean stage. 
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of space -was concerned, and, therefore, when the drama felt the need to unify 
its picture it had dozens of examples before it. 

Earlier, of course, the debt had been reversed. It was the artists who had 
adopted from the theatre the conventionalized architectural background and 
also the curious manner of treating interior scenes in front of such an exterior 
background, or else, as it were, as seen through holes knocked in it for the 
purpose. Perhaps this matter goes further even than Air. Kernodle has chosen 
to pursue it. It is sometimes forgotten that, until quite recent times, men did not 
feel at home inside a room. They spent most of their lives in the open air and 
retired indoors only for shelter or sleep. The idea of a life passed almost entirely 
within four walls, like the lives of most people today, was entirely foreign to 
them. The theatre, in Greek and Roman times, was in the open air, and the con- 
vention long persisted even when dramatic representations began to take place 
in the halls of kings' palaces and in closed auditoriums. 1 Architects until yesterday 
'persisted in treating the -whole auditorium as an exterior: they built little roofs 
above the boxes and painted the ceilings with clouds and stars/ 

The problem of the medieval artist was to maintain his exterior view (which 
he could not help doing) and yet to show interior scenes. His most pregnant 
device was a kind of baldacchino under which the most important personage 
could sit or the most important action take place. After all, a baldacchino is 
nothing but a room with the walls taken away and a column at each corner 
supporting a roof. And such a baldacchino becomes, in the new theory, the 
element from -which developed the central structure of the Elizabethan stage. 

A complication arises from the frequent use in art of another device the 
arcade screen. This screen has a long history both in art and in the theatre. It has, 
for example, the closest possible relationship with the architectural facade of the 
Teatro Olimpico, but for the moment we are concerned with its influence on 
the Elizabethan stage, which is essentially a combination of the screen and the 
baldacchino, or, as Mr. Kernodle calls it, the centre pavilion. 

He draws attention to yet a third element in painting which had a profound 
effect upon theatrical presentation both in the medieval and Renaissance 
periods. This was the castle, which for several hundred years was the most 
important background device in art and became the most frequent scene in the 
tableaux vivants. When the castle, instead of being a property wheeled about the 
streets, is fixed in the centre of a stage, and when it has a doorway in it large 
enough to admit the passage of the characters, it is ready to blend with that other 
element devised from the theme of the Triumph, namely the triumphal arch. 

Gentile da Fabriani's Presentation in the Temple, painted in 1423 and now 

in the Louvre, shows a centre pavilion, an arcade screen as background and side 

houses. Here are all the elements which were later to divide and give us, on the 

one hand, the Elizabethan stage and, on the other, the street of houses receding 

1 See G. R. Kernodle, 'The Outdoor Setting/ Theatre Arts Monthly, xxi, 558-61* 
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in perspective of the Italian illusionistic setting. In the end it was the second of 
these methods of staging which was everywhere victorious and which dominated 
the theatre until the beginning of the twentieth century; but the battle might 
easily have gone the other way, and, if it had, students would find it much 
easier to understand the methods of staging practised by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. The problem of the Elizabethans would have been much less 
intractable than it has proved to be for so long. 

Mr. Kernodle insists, as no one has insisted before him, on the importance of 
the tableaux vivants, those set pieces which enabled the king and his followers to 
pause in their procession to feast their eyes upon some fine piece of static display. 
The pleasure of the eyes must have been somewhat counterbalanced by the 
necessity of listening to long speeches from one or more of the characters 
represented. Whether or no the kings were wearied by these speeches (they 
were, after all, entirely in their praise), the historians of the theatre have been 
universally bored by them and, finding little of literary interest, have passed on 
without considering their importance, not indeed in the history of literature, 
but in the history of staging. Mr. Kernodle declares roundly that 'the Flemish 
and Elizabethan stage fa?ades can be traced directly to the street tableaux vivants 
built for royal entries/ 

The tableaux vivants form the link between such sculptured scenes and the 
theatre as it was to develop in England and in Flanders. At times some of the 
figures were still sculptured, while some were impersonated by actors. Mention 
is made by contemporaries of the -wonderful way in which these ]ivmg figurantes 
held themselves motionless, but this naive pleasure was soon succeeded by the 
satisfaction of seeing them move, and even expand the theme of the tableau in 
dumb show. The play scene in 'Hamlet' must have been no novelty to the 
majority of Shakespeare's audience. They or their forbears had seen scenes from 
the Bible and from secular legend in the streets of London. If there were any 
Flemings among them they might have seen such a tableau as that offered to 
William of Orange in Brussels in 1577, where the scene represented an allegory 
of delivery from the yoke of Rome. 

In the tableaux representing historical events reminders to the prince of the 
glories of his ancestors and of the city which was receiving him we may see 
the germ of the historical drama. Philip of Spain was welcomed in both the 
Netherlands and in England by all the famous Philips of history. In 1554 in 
England two genealogical trees were shown, springing from Edward HI and 
united at the top with figures of Mary and Philip. 

Some of the tableaux were really indistinguishable from little plays. The 
words, apart from the words of the introducer of the scene, himself a symbolic 
character, were at first inscribed on painted scrolls which were revealed at the 
appropriate moment. There was only a step to take to transform the whole thing 
into a dramatic performance. 
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The number of street theatres built to accommodate the tableaux vivants was 
far greater than has been supposed hitherto. London alone, as Mr. Kernodle 
points out, had spectacular street theatres erected for royal Entries in 1501, 1520, 
1522, 1533, 1546, 1553, 1554 and 1558. The next were not built until 1603, but 
Elizabeth's innumerable progresses round the country gave plenty of oppor- 
tunity for provincial shows. What this means is that all the mature members of 
the audience at Shakespeare's plays had seen such stages and it 'was the most 
natural thing in the world that the scenes shown on them should be expanded 
into plays. George Peele had already shown what possibilities of drama were to 
be found in the comparatively simple Lord Mayors' Shows. Jonson, Middleton, 
Dekker and Heywood also wrote for the tableaux vivants. 

The kind of scenery used in the tableaux vivants may help us to understand some 
of the conventions of the Elizabethan stage. Scenic illusion, of course, did not 
exist. There was no unified perspective picture. A single tree represented an 
arbour or a forest, a few palings a garden. A small painted mound figuring a 
mountain was another favourite device. Indeed, the scene of Pyramus andThisbe 
in c A Midsummer Night's Dream' must have seemed amusing to its first audience 
from the antics of the players, rather than ridiculous in its conventions as it 
seems to us. Such conventions were perfectly familiar to them and had been so 
to their ancestors in the Middle Ages. 

Even the architectural facades -which were beginning to be imported from 
Italy were treated at first, in the north, rather as properties than as set scenes. The 
amphitheatre itself was used, not to accommodate the audience, but to mount 
the show. In Antwerp in 1594 there was such an amphitheatre (Plate 41) 
filled with row's of beautiful girls holding symbolic devices, and in the same 
city in 1600 it was built on a turn-table. Inigo Jones used the amphitheatre for 
a similar purpose in the masque "Albion's Triumph' as late as 1632. 

The unifying element was the architectural facade, which soon dominated the 
public theatres more completely than it had ever done in the tableaux vivants. 
It is at this point that the two different kinds of stage presentation which we find 
simultaneously in existence at the beginning of the seventeenth century divide. 
'Because some theatres carried this architectural symbolism to its full develop- 
ment and others carried the desire for illusion to full realization, there was possible 
the wide divergence we find between the Elizabethan stage and the Italian 
perspective setting both of which derive from the traditions of the visual 
arts.' 1 

If it is accepted that the Elizabethan stage developed from the street theatres of 
the tableaux vivants, it is interesting to find a stage which forms, as it were, a 
half-way house between the two. This is the Rederyker stage of the Netherlands, 
That it has been so long ignored and, indeed, forgotten is due to the fact that 
it created no great literary drama. The little 'theme' plays which were performed 

1 Kernodle, op. cit., p. 109, 
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upon it were contrived, by the societies of rhetoric which had grown up in the 
early Renaissance in the Netherlands and Northern France. Their period of 
greatest activity stretches from the late fifteenth century to the War of Libera- 
tion at the end of the sixteenth, and their great delight -was to promote a landju- 
weel, or drama festival: competitions in allegory between different towns and 
different guilds. Protestantism provided a useful stimulus, for many of the plays 
had a religious and propaganda intention. 

The stage used, sometimes indoors but more frequently in a market-square, 
consisted of an open platform backed by an architectural fa$ade, and the exact 
arrangement is plain enough from the illustrations which have, fortunately, 
survived. The stage setting at Ghent in 1539 (Plate 30) consisted of a central 
pavilion with two columns supporting a gallery; above that is a formal decora- 
tive feature adorned with statues. The central pavilion is flanked by two towers, 
each of two storeys, the lower one forming part of a formal arcade with five 
doorways. A more advanced form is shown in the stage fa$ade for the landjuweel 
at Antwerp in 1561 (Plate 31). There were only three openings in both storeys, 
and the centre ones are shown with curtains. The curtained openings could be 
used for interior scenes when required, although many actions supposed to take 
place indoors were played in front of the facade -without any sense of incongruity. 

The Ghent performance had a religious theme; that at Brussels was concerned 
with the question: 'What can best awaken man to the arts?' Both used a curious 
combination of static tableau (and even of painted picture) and drama. 'Some of 
the Antwerp jiguren (says Mr. Kernodle) 'were tableaux without movement, 
some moved in pantomime, some were little dramas with speech or dialogue 
within the picture, and some had characters who spoke to the main characters, 
Mankind and his spiritual advisers. One was an elaborate painting, or possibly a 
model of a ship. ... In the pantomime scenes, such as that of the sleeping Hercules 
being awakened by Virtuous Desire, the characters are usually described to 
Mankind as in movement. While the upper stage was used for goddesses, muses, 
and allegorical nymphs, the lower inner stage served for a number of interior 
scenes of sleeping figures; for Man's adviser usually pulled aside the curtain 
himself to show them/ And he is surely justified in claiming that 'when we cross 
the Channel from Antwerp to London, we shall find a more varied use of the 
facade; but we shall almost think -we are seeing just a further development of 
the Flemish shows/ This view is, of course, in complete contrast to that of such 
older writers as Sir William Chambers, who claimed for the Elizabethan stage a 
much higher degree of scenic realism, 1 

While admitting that the transition from the tableaux vivants of the street 

theatres was by no means so direct in England as it was in Flanders, Mr. Kernodle 

finds a connecting link in the settings at the Inns of Court. The tragedies of 

'Gorboduc' (1561), 'Jocasta' (1566) and 'The Misfortunes of Arthur' (1587), 

1 Sir William Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage. Oxford, 1923. 
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produced for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, -were played before a 
classical arcade which yet retained elements of the street theatres. This classical, 
or rather Renaissance, arcade Mr. Kernodle believes to have played a larger part 
in the Shakespearean stage picture than has hitherto been supposed. Most previous 
reconstructions show a preference for the half-timber effect of the domestic 
architecture of the period. Yet 'most of the new buildings erected in England in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century -were of the newer Renaissance archi- 
tecture, with its classic orders of columns and arches and its marble and gold. . . , 
The De Witt drawing of the Swan shows two ornate Renaissance columns 
supporting the heavens. . . . The Fortune contract called for columns carved 
with satyrs/ In short they resembled the Renaissance columns and canopies 
which we know from contemporary engravings to have been erected for the 
tableaux vivants in Antwerp and Brussels, 

However true it may be to derive the Elizabethan playhouse from the 
tableaux vivants, we must not forget that the latter were occasional performances. 
The essence of their presentation was that they were regarded as special occasions, 
for "which considerable expense was justified in the provision of properties and 
the erection of special 'street theatres/ The Elizabethan theatre, although it never 
attained the regularity of modern performances, was a permanent institution 
playing in houses built for the purpose and employing professional actors. 
How did this change itself come about? 

The maintaining of small groups of entertainers in the service of the great 
nobles was of long date: the practice goes back to the singers of epics and the 
jesters of the early medieval period. But the more elaborate the entertainment 
provided the less suitable it became for constant repetition in the house of one 
man. So in the early Tudor period we find groups of actors in the service of 
great men being lent or hired out. Cardinal Wolsey's men, for example, were 
called in to perform in Sir Thomas More's house in 1529. As the practice extended 
such a group of actors -would become less and less a mere body of retainers, 
and more and more a professional travelling company, still retaining the 
patronage, and the name, of the great lord who originally employed them, 
"With the growth of London Tinder the Tudors it became possible to envisage a 
permanent settlement in the capital. 

From playing in private houses on invitation it was but a step to playing in 
public, preferably in an inn-yard which, with its galleries, provided ready- 
made boxes for those of the audience who could afford to pay for such accom- 
modation. The groundlings could be accommodated in the inn-yard itself 
at one end of which a platform had been erected for the actors. 

Perhaps too much has been made of this derivation of the Elizabethan theatre 
from the inn-yard: Mr. Kernodle's work is, to some extent, a protest against the 
exclusiveness of this theory so long held by Shakespearean scholars. But 
certainly the inns played some part in the development of the play-house. 
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The inns utilized tended, owing to the Puritan hostility of the City Fathers, to 
be located in the suburbs. Among the earliest we find mentioned the Saracen's 
Head in Islington, the Boar's Head and the Red Lion in Whitechapel, the 
Tabard in Southwark. Some, notably the Bell, the Bull, the Cross Keys and the 
Bel Savage, -were found in the City itself. The usual procedure was for the travel- 
ling company of actors to make some arrangement with the landlord by which 
he received a proportion of the takings, and incidentally benefited by what 
-would nowadays be known as the c bar concession/ 

The next step, where the public was sufficiently numerous to justify it, was to 
take over the inn entirely. John Brayne, the partner of James Burbage, 1 pur- 
chased the George Inn in Whitechapel in 1578, but was not allowed to use it as 
a theatre. In 1576 he had financed the erection of a theatre in Shoreditch, and it 
is hard to think that it can have differed in essentials from the inn-yard, since 
two years later he was still contemplating using an existing inn-yard as a theatre. 

The success of Burbage and Brayne in Shoreditch soon led to the erection of 
other theatres: the Curtain close by, the Fortune just outside Cripplegate, the 
Rose, the Swan and the Globe in Southwark. All these were built before the 
end of the century, and the Hope in Southwark and the Red BuU in Clerkenwell 
soon afterwards. Shakespeare, as we know, had a hand in building the Globe, the 
company to which he belonged moving there from the theatre in Shoreditch in 
1598. The circular shape was probably suggested by the bull-baiting ring. It is an 
important departure from the simple rectangular form of the inn-yard. 

Shakespeare's company, however, had from 1608 onwards another theatre 
of a different kind. This was the theatre at Blackfriars, formerly used by the boy 
actors, the Children of the Chapel. This was an indoor theatre, with some inevit- 
able differences in the manner of presenting plays. It is a pity that we do not 
know precisely what these differences were. As late as 1606 we find Marston 
writing of 'the fashion of the private stage/ the Blackfriars theatre being con- 
sidered as a 'private' stage, in spite of the fact that it was open to the public. No 
doubt some elements of the new staging were imported from the masque, but 
there is no question of anything in the nature of 'the theatre of scenic illusion/ 
The principal action still took place on the apron stage, as indeed it continued to 
do even in the Restoration period and long afterwards. Hogarth's engraving of a 
performance of 'The Beggar's Opera' is sufficient evidence of this (Plate 165). 

The other platform stages -which must be considered are those of Spain and 
Germany and those of the Jesuit schools. The characteristic of the Spanish 
and German stages was a back curtain, deriving from the outdoor stage of 
the medieval mountebank as well as from the simpler kinds of tableaux 
vivants, and Spain retained this system even when other countries had abandoned 
it in favour of an elaborate architectural 



1 That Burbage, the actor, was then manager of the Earl of Leicester's men throws an 
interesting light on this transitional period. 
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The school plays had made use of the arcade screen ever since the revival of 
what was supposed to be the ancient manner of presenting plays took place in 
Rome in the closing years of the fifteenth century. The contemporary manu- 
scripts of Terence provided illustrations which could he copied in actual produc- 
tions. The result was a row of 'houses/ not arranged, as they would have been 
later, as part of a perspective picture, but as doorways in a facade -which is some- 
times flat and sometimes pushed forward in the centre like a medieval pavilion. 
When the curtains in the arches were drawn there were glimpses of inner stages. 
This remained the school tradition until the early seventeenth century. 

The Jesuit stage was more elaborate. Its development, long neglected by 
historians of the theatre, has been- studied by two German scholars, Miiller, who 
has concentrated upon its literary themes, 1 and Flemming, who has dealt with its 
methods of presentation. 2 The performance might be described as a dramatized 
sermon with little illustrative tableaux, each tableau being followed by a 
spoken play expounding and expanding the theme. This was managed b.y having 
a group of inner stages forming a facade, and these inner stages sometimes had 
painted backgrounds and sometimes -were provided with 'properties/ In the 
performance of 'Hester' in Munich in 1577, "which Flemming has described in 
detail, there was a large central compartment. Mr. ELernodle has pointed out the 
resemblance between this arrangement and the facade of the Teatro Olimpico 
at Viceruza, the main difference being that the Jesuit inner stages generally 
represented interior scenes, while the arches of the Teatro Olimpico revealed 
vistas of perspective streets. The Jesuits also had separate curtains for each com- 
partment. This arrangement continued with minor variations until the seven- 
teenth century, and as that century progressed the central compartment or 
arch tended to grow larger and to be filled with some form of perspective 
scenery, in accordance with the prevailing tendency; yet the formal screen 
background with spaces for several scenes can be found as late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century. A notable example is the stage setting of the college 
at Rennes, here reproduced (Plate 42). The only extant relic of Jesuit staging 
is provided by the Passion Play at Oberammergau. The history of staging 
from 1650 to 1800 is the history of the advance of the perspective setting at 
the expense of any kind of platform stage. 

1 Johannes Miiller, Das Jesuitendrama in den Landern deutscher Zunge vom Anfang (i555) *>is 
zum Hochbarock (1665). 2 vols. Augsburg, 1930. ^ 

2 WiHi Hemming, 'Geschichte des Jesuitentheaters in den Landern deutscher Zunge, 
in Schriften der Geselhchaftfur Theatergeschichte* xxxIL Berlin, 1923- 
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The Pioneers of Perspective Scenery 



THE modern theatre, or perhaps it "would be truer to say the theatre which is just 
passing away, is the direct descendant of the court theatre of the Baroque period. 
Other influences have gone to its making. It has elements of the theatre of the 
Middle Ages, it has inherited some (but how few!) of the poetical riches of the 
theatre of Shakespeare, but in its essence, in its architecture, its costume, its 
scene-painting, it is predominantly Baroque. Scene-painting indeed gives the 
central thread of its line of descent, for the attempt to provide a unified scenic 
illusion (with whatever degree of convention or fantasy) is what distinguishes the 
Baroque theatre from the medieval multiple setting, from the Elizabethan formal 
stage and from such a development as Constructivism in Soviet R.ussia. Scene- 
painting, and even in the narrower sense perspective scenery, is the key to the 
understanding of the theatre as a stage spectacle from the early sixteenth century 
until, in our own time, it is threatened by the c plastic stage,' the 'permanent 
setting/ painting by light, the 'circus stage' or a purely arbitrary arrangement of 
ladders, platforms and inclined planes. 

Perspective scenery owes its origin and its raison d*tre to princely courts. It is a 
centralization just as they were, anti-democratic like them, and it is no accident 
that such scenery is to be seen with proper effect only from a position equal to 
that of the centre of the fifth row of stalls, in a word from the position -which the 
state chair of the prince occupied in the early Baroque theatres. The other 
influence which must be noted is that of antiquity, none the less potent for being 
almost completely misunderstood. 

Throughout the fifteenth century there had been in Italy a growing interest 
in the classical drama, particularly in the plays of Plautus. But the latter were not 
actually performed until the 1480*5 by the Roman Academy founded by 
Julius Pomponius Laetus. At the carnival of 1486, Ercole I of Este had a play of 
Plautus performed, in Italian, at Ferrara. The revival of the theatre of antiquity 
became an object of ambition to cultivated princes, but as such a revival appealed 
only to a limited audience, the movement tended to develop indoors. We get the 
astonishing spectacle of an attempt to reconstruct the great open-air theatres of 
antiquity inside the room of a palace. Considerable modification of form was 
thus inevitable, and Hammitzsch 1 makes the interesting suggestion that perspec- 

1 Martin Haromitzsch, Der moderns Theaterbau. Berlin, 1906. 
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tive "was first applied merely to make the room in die palace seem larger. The 
same device had been used by Bramante, in 1480, in the church of San Satiro in 
Milan, and it was Peruzzi, influenced by Bramante, who applied perspective 
to theatre decoration. 

The court festivities of the period -were entrusted to the greatest artists avail- 
able. Bramante and Leonardo da Vinci organized fetes in Milan; Bramante, 
Peruzzi and Raphael in Rome; Mantegna and Giulio Romano in Mantua. 
The 'Suppositi' of Ariosto played, with musical interludes, before Pope Leo X 
in 1518, was decorated by Raphael. It has been suggested that some of the early 
scenes for theatres attributed to famous artists were in reality painted as mural 
decorations for the halls or theatres in which the dramas were produced; but 
we have the evidence of Vasari that the work of Baldassarre Peruzzi was 
definitely theatrical: 

'"When the Calandra, a play by Cardinal Bibbiena, was performed before 
the same Pope Leo [Leo X], Baldassarre made the scenic setting which was 
no less beautiful much more so, indeed than that which he had made on 
another occasion, as has been related above. In such works he deserved all 
the greater praise, because dramatic performances, and consequently the 
scenery for them, had been out of fashion for a long time, festivals and 
sacred representations taking their place. And either before or after (it 
matters little -which) the performance of the aforesaid Calandra, which was 
one of the first plays in the vulgar tongue to be seen or performed, in the 
time of Leo X, Baldassarre made two such scenes, which were marvellous, 
and opened the -way to those who have since made them in our own day. 
Nor is it possible to imagine how he found room, in a space so limited, for 
so many streets, so many palaces, and so many bizarre temples, loggie, and 
various kinds of cornices, all so well executed that it seemed that they "were 
not counterfeited, but absolutely real, and that the piazza was not a little 
thing, and merely painted, but real and very large. He designed, also, the 
chandeliers and the lights within that illuminated the scene, and all the 
other things that were necessary, with much judgment, although, as had 
been related, the drama had fallen almost completely out of fashion, . . -* 1 

Theatres constructed inside the hall of a palace were at first merely temporary, 
but the growing interest in the drama led architects to consider the erection of 
permanent buildings. The writings of Vitruvius, discovered in manuscript at 
St. Gall in 1414, were of prime importance in this connection. His -works were 
eagerly studied, and, when printed, naturally exercised an ever-widening 
influence. The first illustrated edition appeared in Venice in 1511, and in 1521 an 
Italian translation was published. 

The first architectural plans are those of Sebastiano Serlio, who, after studying 

1 Vasari, Lives, v, p. 69. Translated by Gaston Du C. de Vere, London, 1912-14* 
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in Rome under Peruzzi and investigating the remains of antique theatres in 
Italy, Dalmatia and Istria, included a plan of a theatre in his book Delia Archi- 
tectura, published in Venice in 1545. The result of these studies was a new swing 
towards the classical model, and the scholarly influence on theatre architecture 
was intensified by the foundation in 1555 of the Olympic Academy at Vicenza. 
The Teatro Olimpico, begun for the Academy by Palladio in 1580 and finished 
by his son in 1584, is one of the most important monuments of the history of the 
modern theatre. It has often been described. The back of the stage consisted of a 
heavily sculptured fa9ade, pierced by five archways. 'In the original Teatro 
Olimpico as finished in 1584 the archways seem to have been closed either by 
doors or by back-cloths, but, probably through the influence of Daniello 
Barbaro's interpretation of Vitruvius "where the periaktoi are placed immediately 
behind the main doorways, Scamozzi had the idea of making perspective alleys 
at each of his arches/ 1 

Inigo Jones visited the Teatro Olimpico when he was in Italy at the end of 
the century,- and Mr. William Grant Keith has recently discovered a descrip- 
tion of it in the former's own hand: 

'The Theatre of Palladios ordering the front of the sceane of Bricke 
covered with stucco full of ornament and stattues as in the designe I have. 
The Prospectives ar 5 the wiedest is a streete of houses Temples and suchlicke 
in front at ye end of ye scene an arck triumfall Painted. All the houses on 
ye sides ar of Releave the windoues look out and maad with bourdes 
inwardes to make a thicknes the collumbs wear flatt but round tourd the 
edges ye stattues of marbel and bronze finto [imitation bronze, according 
to Mr. Keith] I mean thos in shortning ar flatt but of hole Releave wh 
sheaw strangly a neear but a farr of well, on the Passages of the sides all 
the lights -wear Placed wh as the said sheawed exelently the flouer -was 
Playne Bourdes but Painted lyke Pavement ye Cornishes wear splaie 
Peeces of Deeal bourdes and Painted slightly. The rufe was ye raffters and 
tiles covered with canvase the cheaf artifice was that whear so ever you 
satt you sauw on of thes Prospects . . / 2 

The splendours of die Teatro Olimpico and of the even more ambitious 
Teatro Farnese erected at Parma in 1618 by G. B. Aleotti have somewhat 
obscured the fame of Scamozzi's 'Teatro all' Antico' at Sabbioneta. It is none the 
less a most important transitional type. It was erected in the Via Giulia, the 
principal street of the little city, in 1588 and inaugurated in 1590 on the orders of 
Vespasiano Gonzaga, -who "wished to make of his feudal inheritance in the pro- 
vince of Mantua a little state with its capital at Sabbioneta. It is interesting that 
he thought this aim could be furthered by the erection of a theatre in the classical 

1 Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre. London, 1927. 

2 Quoted by Lily Campbell in her Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 
Renaissance. Cambridge, 1923. 
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manner. The scenery was 'built up' in the manner of the Teatro Olimpico, but 
it was swept away in the following century to make room for the new system 
with sliding wings. Fortunately two designs by Scamozzi for built-up scenes are 
preserved in the Uffizzi. 1 

The rigid form of the scenic arrangements of the Teatro Olimpico and the 
Teatro alTAntico at Sabbioneta precluded any further development, but 
experiments, less hampered by mere considerations of archaeology, were taking 
place in other Italian towns, notably in Florence. The importance for the history 
of the theatre of the late sixteenth-century Florentine court festivals can hardly 
be overestimated. Court entertainment ran naturally to spectacle; plays -were 
interspersed with Intermezzi, growing steadily more elaborate; music and dance 
developed theatrical qualities; opera and ballet were born together. For the 
marriage in Florence of Ferdinand I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, to Christina of 
Lorraine an elaborate series of festivities was prepared in 1589. These included 
three comedies, all enlivened by the same series of entr'actes, or interludes, 
providing a number of spectacular pantomimes sul gusto anticOj interspersed 
with madrigals. The inventor of the Intermezzi of 1589 was Giovanni de* Bardi, 
himself a pioneer of the Riforma Melodrammatica which was taking shape in 
Italy at the end of the sixteenth century. With him were associated Emilio 
de* Cavalieri, as stage manager and director of the actors and singers, and 
Bernardo Buontalenti, as machinist and designer of the costumes. 2 

Bernardo Buontalenti, called *delle Girandole' because of his skill in organizing 
firework displays, was born in 1536. As an architect he was a pupil of Michel- 
angelo; as a painter, of Salviati, Bronzino and Vasari. He therefore summed up 
in his own career the traditions of the High Renaissance, but his most important 
work -was in the science of theatrical decor, hardly yet emerging from its 
swaddling bands. His talent for decorating princely festivities brought him the 
special protection of the Grand Duke Francesco, and in 1585 he constructed on 
the east side of the UfEzi a large theatre-room: it would be premature to call it 
a theatre, for it seems to have had none of the characteristics of later theatre 
building and to have been quite uninfluenced by the example of such a structure 
as the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. In theatre architecture Bernardo Buontalenti 
holds an unimportant place; it was in theatre decor that his innovations were 
to prove most fruitful. 

The festivals which took place in Florence in 1589 are therefore of such im- 
portance in the history of the theatre that they are worth considering income 

1 For a complete account of this interesting little theatre see Tomaso Buzzi, *I1 Teatro all 
Antico di Vincenzo Scamozzi in Sabbioneta, * Dedalo, 1927-28, p. 438. 

2 Some of his designs (which were formerly erroneously attributed to Giulio Parigi) are 
preserved in the Palatine Library (Bib. Naz. C.B. 53-3-H, pp. i-37 and 74). The book of 
accounts showing the expenditure on the costumes is still in the Florentine State Archives 
(Guardaroba Medicea, 140). Four drawings representing scenes in the Intermezzi are in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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detail. The celebrations, which lasted, from May I to May 28, comprised almost 
all the elements with "which we have become familiar when considering the 
subject of Pageants and Triumphs (Chapter IV). On the first day the peasants 
of the neighbourhood brought in a splendid may-tree, thus linking the grand- 
ducal rejoicings to the immemorial ceremonies of spring. On the second day 
there was a performance of a play called 'La Pellegrina con Intermezzi/ On 
the fourth day there was a calcio a livrea (a kind of football game in costume). 
On the sixth the Intermezzi were repeated with the comedy of the 'Zingara* 
played by the Gelosi, that is, one of the most famous troupes of the Commedia 
dell'Arte. On the eighth day there was a hunt of lions, bears and other wild 
beasts in the Piazza di Santa Croce. This was followed three days later by la 
sbarra (a kind of mock tournament) and a -water-pageant. The Intermezzi were 
then repeated once more -with a horse-race and a masquerade. 

By a fortunate chance, the documentation of these famous Intermezzi is 
unusually complete, and the original drawings for four of them are in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. These drawings may or may not be from the 
hand of the designer of the festival, Buontalenti, but they must have been made 
under his direction. Four engravings exist which give an idea of the stage 
picture during four of the Intermezzi; two are by Agostino Carracci and two 
by Epifanio d'Alfiano. One of the latter (Intermezzo II) is dated 1592, and it 
is possible that all four engravings were executed some time after the actual 
performances. Possibly they were intended to illustrate a commemorative 
volume, never published. 1 

It is possible that, of the four drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum, two 
are the originals from which the Agostino Carracci worked. One of Epifanio's 
engravings (La Regione deDemoni) has no counterpart among the drawings. 
The other, representing La gar a fr a Muse e Pieridi, is the most interesting of all, 
for, although it corresponds to a certain extent with the drawing, it shows a 
much later condition of the scene, when the rocks have opened and revealed 
the gardens and musicians arranged behind. That the scene did develop in this 
manner is plain from one of the accounts which have come down to us: 2 
'The second Intermezzo: the scene changed again and there appeared all moun- 
tains, and rocks and fountains, and a mountain rose up from the depths, figuring 
Parnassus, where could be seen the gods to the number of eighteen singing softly, 
and they sang a madrigal: suddenly the scene divided and there appeared two 

1 The excitement caused by the Intermezzi may be gauged from the number of com- 
memorative volumes that were produced, of which the most important is: De' Rossi, 
Descrizione dell' Apparato, e degl* intermedi. Fatti per la Comedia rappresentata in Firenze. Nelle 
nozze de 9 Serenissimi Don Ferdinando Medici, e Madama Cristina di Lorena, etc. Florence, 1589. 

2 Li sontvosissimi Apparecchi, Trionfi, e Feste, fatti nelle Nozze della Gran Dvchessa di 
Fiorenza . , . Et la descrittione de gVlntermedij rappresentati in vna Comedia nobilissima, recitata 
dagVIntronati Senesi . . . Stampata in Fiorenza, & in Ferraraper Vittoria BaldinL Et ristampata in 
Venetia Per Lodouico Larducdo. 1589. The anonymous author's interpretation of the scenes 
is entirely erroneous (see De' Rossi, op cit.) but his description of their physical aspect is all 
the more valuable on that account. 
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caves with twelve musicians in each, and altogether joined in in a most varied 
and beautiful music, making a symphony/ 

The first part of this description fits the drawing, and the second part the 
engraving by Epifanio d'Alfiano, so that we are in the fortunate position of 
being possessed of the complete documentation, both pictorial and verbal, of 
this most interesting early stage set. 

In addition, the volume in the Palatine Library contains a number of drawings 
of costumes and properties for the Intermezzo, one of the most important of 
which is a drawing of the dragon in Intermezzo IE. This cardboard beast was 
presumably let down from the flies by means of pulleys, so that we have once 
more one of the favourite devices of the Greek and Roman stage. We have also, 
in a modified form, the 'Hell-mouth* so dear to the medieval impresario, only 
now he has taken his place in the centre of the stage. Indeed, the whole scenic 
picture has now a centre, an axis running at right angles from the plane of the 
proscenium arch. That axis is the line of sight of the monarch sitting in what 
would now be the middle of the fifth row of the stalls. This is the great transition 
from the popular mobile and multiple-setting of the medieval stage to the unified 
stage picture corresponding to the new unified monarchies which were now 
establishing themselves all over Europe. 

The most important of Buontalentfs pupils was Giulio Parigi, son of Alfonso 
Parigi, who had assisted Vasari in his -work at Florence. Giulio, like his master, 
was an architect and engineer in the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
had charge of the Cathedral at Florence and he built the famous Palazzo MarcellL 
He was responsible for the grand ducal fetes of 1606, 1608 and 1615, and a 
good deal of evidence for these has survived, for they were etched by R. Canta- 
gallina, Jacques Callot and Stefano della Bella. The two plates etched by himself, 
in a series of seven showing the decorations for a musical entertainment to 
celebrate the marriage of the Grand Duke Cosimo de' Medici with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Magdalena of Austria in 1608, are of particular interest if only 
for the debt they show to his predecessor Buontalenti. They represent the 
Giardino di Calipso and the Tempio della pace, the third Intermedia and the sixth. 
Decoration, in short, was still regarded as suitably bestowed upon the Interludes, 
these not yet having been absorbed into the main structure of the drama. 

It is typical of the spirit of the time and the stage -which theatrical decoration, 
in the widest sense, had now reached that for the same marriage of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Giulio Parigi devised, and Canta Gallina engraved, a series 
of eighteen plates representing the vessels of the Argonauts setting out for the 
conquest of the Golden Fleece. These vessels were constructed on the Arno 
and offered the spectacle of a -water-pageant and sham battle. 

The son of Giulio was Alfonso Parigi, usually called Alfonso the Younger. 
Like his father, he was an engineer and architect, the specialisation of the theatrical 
decorator not having yet arrived. Indeed, he went as military engineer with the 
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army to Germany, and. at the end. of his life (he died in 1656) we find him engaged 
on the work of damming the Arno. Yet his work for stage decoration is of 
great moment. 

Two important series of engravings give an excellent notion of his style. One 
shows six scenes for the Tragedy of Saint Ursula, very much in his father's 
manner. The first and last scenes, one representing the Council of Demons, and 
one the triumph of Saint Ursula in Heaven, 'with a dance of the victorious 
Romans/ represent a typical blend of those medieval and Renaissance elements 
which, by the beginning of the seventeenth century, had taken their place in the 
unified stage picture. The original design for one of these scenes is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and is here reproduced (Plate 55). 

Alfonso Parigi was also responsible for the decorations of an opera, 'Flora, 
or the Battle of Flowers/ performed in Florence in 1628 in honour of the 
marriage of Odoardo Farnese, Duke of Parma, with Marguerita of Tuscany. 
The scenes for this performance cover the whole of what might be called the 
stock-in-trade of the early seventeenth- century theatrical designer. There is a 
vista of symmetrical columns opening into a garden -with a fountain in the 
middle above -which Pegasus is seen flying in the air; there is a wood consisting 
of rigidly symmetrical trees, with a vista of the sea beyond and. Venus riding in a 
large shell. The problem of relating the side telari to the backcloth other than 
by the convention of an avenue opening into a vista had not yet been solved. 
Further scenes show *HelT represented by buildings in flames, a wood with a 
grotto (compare the Buontalenti scene for the Florentine festivities of 1589), 
and a perspective of rocks beyond 'which is seen the open sea with Neptune 
riding in a car drawn by sea-horses and Juno descending in a car drawn by 
peacocks. It is almost a catalogue of the ambitions and possibilities of staging at 
princely courts up to about 1650. 

A vision of such princely festivities in progress is provided by the well- 
known etching of Jacques Callot. He seems to have arrived in Florence towards 
the end of 1611, and soon afterwards we find him the pupil and assistant of 
Parigi. He designed the costumes and decorations for the ballet *La Liberatione 
di Tirreno* given in the grand-ducal palace during the carnival of 1616. His 
most famous work is for the Entrees in Nancy in 162,7, and it is therefore through 
him that one of the elements of Florentine influence enters France. The Parigi 
family, indeed, were at this time the teachers of Europe, and among those who 
benefited by the example of their work in theatrical decoration was Inigo Jones. 
But so much evidence of Jones's own work has survived that it requires a chapter 
to itself. 
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29. Stage for the plays of Terence: 
woodcut from the Lyons edition, 1493 
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30. Rederyker stage, Ghent, 153 9 



32 right. French platform stage, late sixteenth 
century: from the engraving by Jean de Gourmont 
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31. Rederyker stage, Antwerp, 1561 





Three details from the painting by Denis van Alsloot in the Victoria and Albert Museum 

33. Festival cars in the 'Ommeganck', Brussels, 1615 
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34 and 35. Costumes of 
devils in the 'Ommeganck' 







idnal paintine on velum in the Victoria and Albert Museum 




37- German, platform stage, sixteenth century : from, a painting by Pieter Balten: 

photo. Oskar Fischel collection 
38. Platform stage, Naples, c.i64o: from the engraving by Melchior Kusel after J. W. Baur 
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39. Tableau vivant in the 'Landjuweel', Haarlem, 1607 
40. The Amsterdam Schauburg of Nicolaas van Kampen, 1638 
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43 above. The Swan Theatre, London, 1586: from 
the contemporary drawing by J. de Wit 



44 left. The Red Bull Theatre, Clerkenwell, 
c. 1672 : from F. Kirkrnan's The B^/Ys, or Sport upon 
Sport. 




45 left. Stage scenery in England, mid-seventeenth 
century. 



46 and 47 opposite. The Teatro Olimpico, 
Vicenza: photos. AlinarL 





48 and 49. Scenes in the Florentine 'Intermezzi', 1589: 

from the original drawing by Bernardo Buontalenti in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the engraving by Epifanio d'Alfiano in the British Museum. 





50 and 51. Scenes in the Florentine 'Intermezzi', 1589 : from the original drawing by Bernardo 
Buontalenti in the Victoria and Albert Museum and the engraving by Epifanio d'Alfiano in the 

British Museum 




52. Perspective scene for 
'L'Ortensio', Siena, 1560: from 
the woodcut by H. Bols after 
B. Neroni, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 



53. Design for costumes in the 
Florentine 'Intermezzi*, 1589: 
from the original drawing by 
Bernardo Buontalenti in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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54 and 55. Stage setting for *Le Nozze degH Dei', Florence, 1634: 

above: from the etching by Stefano della BeUa after Alfonso Parigi the Younger; 

below: from the original drawing by Alfonso Parigi the Younger in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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56. Entertainment given in Florence in 1616: from the etching by Jacques Callot after Guilio Parigi 
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The English Court Masques 



BY a series of fortunate chances there has survived a very considerable amount of 
information concerning the scenery and costumes of the Court entertainments 
in England during the first half of the seventeenth century. Indeed, the documen- 
tation is more ample than it is for many later periods. Not only have we Ben 
Jonson's descriptions, but a very large number of drawings by Inigo Jones, 
preserved in the splendid collections at Chatsworth. 1 

Inigo Jones introduced something entirely new into the history of the 
English theatre, something for which there is no precedent in either the medieval 
drama or the Shakespearean stage. It has long been a commonplace that he 
derived his inspiration from Italy, and the only question is from which Italian 
master he borrowed most, his own designs being, none the less, original works 
of the highest merit, 

Inigo was responsible for the masques and other entertainments at the English 
Court from 1605 to 1640. He visited Italy between the years 1596 and 1604 and 
must have spent a considerable portion of his time in Florence. The Italian 
artists to whom he was most indebted seem to have been Giulio and Alfonso 
Parigi, who in turn based themselves upon the work of Buontalenti, 2 as we have 
already seen. 

Most of the scenery designs by Jones are for masques, but a few are for plays, 
as is shown by the absence of steps from the stage to the dancing floor, on which 
a considerable part of the action of a masque took place. This is indicated quite 
plainly in the well-known etching by Callot of a similar entertainment in 
progress at the Court of Tuscany, reproduced in the plate opposite. The play 
scenes are particularly interesting, as the printed texts of the period seldom 
contain any indications of a change of scene. The * Shepherd's Paradise* contains 
only two such references and one of these has to be deduced from the dialogue. 
Yet the numbers on identified sketches at Chatsworth imply many different 
scenes, and we can only conclude with Mr. C. F. Bell 'that it must have been 
the custom to make incessant changes, confined no doubt to the "back shutter" 
of the stage, during the course of a drama/ The 'back shutter' is what we should 
call the 'backcloth,' but apparently it was not yet lowered from the flies. It is 

1 See The Walpole Society, XIL Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques and Plays at Court. 
With Introduction and Notes by Percy Simpson and C. F. Bell. Oxford, 1924, p- 21. 
* 2 See Enid Welsford, 'Italian Influence on the English Court Masque/ Modern Language 
Review, October, 1923. 
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still called a 'shutter' a hundred, years later, and drawings of the early eighteenth 
century show that it still consisted of two pieces. 

With the masque designs we are on somewhat firmer ground, and much work 
has been done by scholars in endeavouring to place them in chronological order 
and in identifying the subjects. The earliest for which we have any data is 
entitled "The Queenes Masque of Blacknesse'; it was written by Ben Jonson 
and performed on January 6, 1605. For this and for 'Hymensei/ performed 
exactly a year later, only costume designs have -survived, but for 'The Masque 
of Queenes celebrated from the House of Fame/ of three years later, we have 
a design or two for scenery. One of these represents (to use Ben Jonson's words) 
a 'glorious and magnificent Building, figuring the House of Fame, in the top of 
which, were discovered the twelve Masquers, sitting upon a Throne triumphall, 
erected in forme of a Pyramide, and circled with all store of light/ The lighting 
effects seem particularly to have impressed the poet, for he goes on to speak of 
'the Freezes, both below, and above . . . filled with several-color 'd lights, blue 
Emeralds, Rubies, Saphyres, Carbuncles, &c. the reflexe of which, with other lights, 
placed in the Concave, upon the Masquers habits, was full of glory/ 

As the masques, unlike the Shakespearean plays, were performed indoors and 
at night, lighting assumed a new importance in theatrical production. Inigo 
probably used candles inside coloured glass globes, and he seems also to have 
made use of screens of oiled paper. That lights were not used merely for illumi- 
nation is plain from Jonson's description; they were employed from the first 
for their decorative effect. Another motive is hinted at in the description of the 
masque entitled 'Tethys' Festival,' of which we are told: 'First at the opening 
of the heavens appeared 3 circles of lights and glasses, one within another, and 
came down in a straight motion five foote, and then began to move circularly; 
which lights and motion so occupied the eyes of the spectators that the manner 
of altering the Scene was scarcely discerned, for in a moment the whole face of 
it was changed/ 

This brings us to the device known as the machina versatalis. It is first mentioned 
in the text of 'Hymensei' (that is, in 1606), in which a great gilded globe turned 
to discover the masquers. It is interesting to note that, according to a contem- 
porary eye-witness, Ben Jonson himself 'turned the globe of the earth standing 
behind the altar' at the actual performance. This primitive form of revolving 
stage was therefore operated by hand. 

The 'Masque of Beauty' had two revolving stages, one above the other, both 
being mounted on a platform moving on wheels and figuring a floating island. 
The 'Throne of Beauty' had a circular motion of its own, 'imitating that -which 

we call Motum mundt, from the East to the West, or the right to the left side 

The steps, whereon the Cupids sate, had a motion contrary . . . ad motum 
Planetarum, from the West to the East: both which turned with their severall 
lights. And with these three varied Motions at once, the whole Scene shot it 
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selfe to the land/ It is plain that revolving stages and sliding stages were no 
invention of the twentieth century, whatever mechanical improvements can 
be claimed in their methods of operation. 

Jones indeed or his Italian masters was a real innovator in stage technique. 
Shakespeare had had little enough in the way of stage scenery, and nothing in 
the nature of a curtain. Complicated scenery needed a curtain to make it 
effective, and it is interesting to trace Jones's experiments in trying to devise a 
satisfactory form of something which the modern theatre takes for granted. At 
first he seems to have used a falling curtain like those employed in the Roman 
theatre in its later development. In the 'Masque of Blacknesse* 'First, for the 
Scene, "was drawne a Landtschap, consisting of small woods, and here and there a 
void place filTd with huntings; which falling, an artificial sea was seene to 
shoote forth/ This painted drop, as we should call it, is described in a manu- 
script in the British Museum as 'drawne upon a doune right cloth, strayned for 
the scene/ but the same manuscript describes it not as falling, but as opening 'in 
manner of a curtine/ We hear of the curtain being drawn in various other 
masques, but in 'Ccelum Britannicum/ performed in 1634, the opening scene 
was disclosed by the curtain 'flying up on a sudden"; so that towards the end of 
Jones's career the 'drop' had assumed its modern form. 

The proscenium arch was another important innovation. At first it was merely 
a kind of ornamental border erected, as were nearly all such English proscenium 
arches until the Restoration, specially for each production. Inigo Jones himself 
has described one of the earliest of these special arches, constructed for 'Tethys' 

Festival' in 1611: 

'First on eyther side stood a great statue of twelve foot high representing 

Neptune and Nereus These Sea-gods stood on pedestals and were al of gold. 

Behinde them were two pillasters, on which hung compartments with other 
devises; and these bore up a rich Freeze wherein were figures of tenne foote long, 
of Clouds and Nymphes, with a number of naked children dallying with a 
draperie, which they seemed to holde up, that the Scene might be seene, and 
the ends thereof fell downe in foldes by the pillasters. In the midst was a com- 
partment, with this inscription, Tethyos Epinicia, Tethys' feasts of triumph. 
TThis was supported with two winged boyes and all the work was done with 
that force and boldnesse on the gold and silver, as the figures seemed round and 

not painted/ 

It is obvious that when the permanent proscenium arch came into existence 
it followed very much the "same pattern, except that instead of the central 
'compartment' of the arch carrying the name of the play it bore the arms of the 
monarch or the prince. 

An important part of the Chatsworth collection consists of Inigo's designs for 
costumes. As might be expected, most of these follow, with modifications, the 
costumes of antiquity, as was indeed natural enough in view of the classical 
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themes of most of the masques. But the great artist brought to his designs a 
real ingenuity and eloquence which saves them from being mere copies. Many 
of the men wear a modification of the Roman warrior's tunic; the women wear 
the dress of their time, suitably fantasticated and sometimes with a degree of 
decolletage which the modern mind associates more readily with the Folies 
Bergere than with a Court entertainment. Some of the dresses, especially those 
worn by the gentlemen and fine ladies of the Court, were extremely rich, and 
must have cost their wearers considerable sums of money. The costumes of 
those who took part in the humorous interludes gave more scope for fancy, and 
here we find Inigo making use of Elizabethan and even of medieval costumes, 
as well as of animal disguises. In one of the antimasques we find an "Indian 
Man' with a bow slung at his back and a crown of upstanding plumes. Another 
design is for 'a Pagode/ and shows a pagoda-shaped headdress and finger-nails 
extremely long. This figure, although described as worshipped by 'Indians/ 
must be one of the first examples of pseudo-Chinese costume in theatrical history. 
Merlin, in 'Britannia Triumphans' performed in 1638, "wears a slashed and 
beplumed turban. We also find a 'Persian/ an 'Arab' and a 'Dwarf in Dress/ 

Some of the antimasques gave an opportunity to introduce the costumes of 
the lower classes 'Porter/ 'Vintner's Boy' and 'Kitcheninaid' ; and in the 
description of some of the comic characters in 'Britannia Triumphans' is an 
entry that must not be overlooked: 

'In the bottom row on the left is a Mountebanke's man or Zany. . . Cap, 
with two feathers and long peak, drawn over his brow; loose blouse with 
hanging sleeves and baggy trousers. Next to him is a Harlequin. . . . He has 
beard and moustaches. Flat cap; long loose jacket, with sleeves covering hands; 
and trousers. Inscribed, "harlekin" On the right is a Clown with moustaches 
and peaked beard. Close round cap or hood, loose jacket "with large round 
buttons and belt, and trousers. Inscribed, "John Farino." J1 

Thus we see the Commedia dell'Arte suddenly appearing in the Whitehall 
masques, for Gian Farino was a character in the old Italian comedy, and 
Harlequin and Zany need no comment. 

In 'Salmacida Spolia/ performed in 1660, we find a 'Doctor Tartaglia and a 
Pedant of Francolin/ The second figure is described as 'a tall, thin man. . . . Long 
nose and pointed chin. Close cap with upturned brim. Tight-fitting doublet 
with large round buttons. Short trunk-hose, slashed and pulled, and tights. 
Long cloake falling to knees/ What is this but the familiar 'II Dottore'? 

'The Queene of Arragon' is the last masque of -which -we have any record of 
scenes and costumes. The troubles of the Civil War put an end to this form of 
courtly entertainment, the interest of which is that its scenery and costumes 'were 
so much in advance of those in use in the public theatres. 

The English public theatres did not last much longer, for they were suppressed 

1 Walpole Society, XH, p. 105. 
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during the Commonwealth; and, although there were certain private entertain- 
ments in the houses of the great nobles during the closing years of Cromwell's 
Protectorate, the general public had to wait for the Restoration before it was 
permitted to see drama again. But the Restoration theatres were quite different 
from the stage of Shakespeare; they made use of the scenic devices which we 
have noted in the Caroline masques, but which were quite absent from the 
Elizabethan stage. 

In one sense this was natural enough, yet an awkward gap existed in our 
knowledge of the transition period, even in the minds of specialist students. This 
gap has now been largely filled, owing to the indefatigable Professor NicolL 1 
One of his former students, Dr. Clifford Leech, drew his attention to two designs 
forming part of a manuscript in the Henry E. Huntingdon Library. The manu- 
script contains a play entitled 'Candy Restored/ written by Mildmay Fane, 
Earl of "Westmorland, and presented by amateurs at Apethorpe on February 12, 
1640 (Old Style). The designs show the ground plan and a side view of the 
wings and are of great importance, for without them the page of explanatory 
text would be obscure indeed. It reads as follows: 

THE SCENE 

A picture of Diana with a Cressant/ vnder which in a scroule written in 
greate 

CANDY RESTORED 

Vnder which in perspectiue a goodly fabrick/ or Cittie the Emblem of 
Concord/ Vnitie and peace. 

Vnder which A Landskipp representing the springe/ for the fresh 
greennesse of itt and those innocent / and vsefull delights of hunting 
both yt ILand hath/ been famous for, and that season fitted/ the 
temperature of the ayer too, wch wthout/ a settled recouery of peace 
and tranquillity / the greene had withered, and the pleasure been / dead 
or layd a sleepe. 

On either side the stage a treble entry ouer/ which Heroes men of armes 
in armes / and Battles Painted to paint out / the horrid shape of discord / 
'which without a miletary word/ turne silently faces about/ at the 
chang in states fortune/ and are backt wth nothing but/ fresh greenes 
Sc faire garden/ Landskips wch consent in / Vniformity wth ye scene/ 
it selfe ye trauerse / being drawne. 

As Professor Nicoll interprets it, this means that in 'Candy Restored/ the 
stage, as at Shakespeare's Globe, was divided into two portions an outer 
stage and an inner stage, the latter being concealed by a 'traverse' or 'curtayne/ 
In the text this inner stage is called 'ye scene it selfe' and (in his own words) 
looking at the plan, we realize that just such an arrangement of wings would 
have served to transform the bare stage-place into a regular set. Not that the 
artist has placed the -wings correctly; in no conceivable theatre could their angles 
have provided the appearance obviously desired. In interpreting, the plan we 

1 See his article 'Scenery between Shakespeare and Dryden* in The Times Literary 
Supplement, August 15, 1936. 
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have to presume that the three flat wings on each side -were placed in position 
either in a straight line running diagonally back from the front corners of the 
platform to the edges of the traverse, or else in a slightly overlapping arrange- 
ment between the double lines marked out by the draughtsman/ 

Professor NicolTs knowledge of the whole corpus of known theatrical 
material enabled him to bring forward at this point an engraving from Com- 
menius' Orbis sensualium pictus^- which shows a scene with an inner stage hidden 
by a curtain precisely as in the Globe, but with side-wings curiously similar to 
those shown in the Huntingdon Library plan. These wings are neither the two- 
sided wings described by Serlio, nor the flat -wing parallel with the front of the 
stage and sliding in and out as required in grooves on the stage floor. It is plain 
that they revolved like the Greek periaktoi, but, unlike them, were not prisms 
but flat frames. And that this system was not peculiar to this particular perfor- 
mance at Apethorpe is proved by a reference in DubreuiTs Perspective pratique, 
published in 1642: 'The scene (he says) may be made to change further by the 
use of simple frames. In the middle of the frames are put axles or simply two 
points of iron that rest in pivots so that -when one turns the frames thus mounted 
they show first one face and then another.' 

This then would seem to be the link for which scholars have been looking 
between the theatre of Shakespeare and the theatre of Dry den, a true transitional 
form possessing some of the characteristics of both. 

1 Orbis sensualium p ictus, by J. A. Cornmenius, translated by Charles Hoole. London, 1658. 
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The Commedia delFArte 



THE Commedia dell* Arte, the Italian Comedy as It is sometimes called, is one 
of the most curious phenomena in the whole history of the theatre. It began to 
be noticed in the early years of the sixteenth century in Italy, and in the next 
hundred and fifty years it swept over Europe. It must have been known, at 
least by hearsay, to Shakespeare; it profoundly influenced Moliere; it is with 
us today wherever Punch and Judy is found in a side street or a 'troupe of 
Pierrots' performs upon a pier at the seaside. Painting and poetry have alike felt 
its impact, so that we must know something of the Commedia delTArte if we 
are to understand either Watteau or Verlaine. 

We have already mentioned its supposed derivation from the Atellantz, the 
popular farces played in ancient times in the city of Atella, in the Roman 
Campagna. But if this is really so it implies an astounding hibernation or under- 
ground life for something like a thousand years. Yet when these farces revived 
again, warmed by the sun of Humanism, we find, to our astonishment, the 
same method of procedure and even the same group of characters. Bucco and 
Maccus, and the ogre Manducus, the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, and half a 
dozen other masks appear again. Only their names are changed. We have called 
them 'masks' deliberately. The Atellane players wore masks, so did the actors in 
the Italian Comedy. If troupes of such players were performing in the squares 
and market places of remote towns throughout the whole of the medieval 
period, why is nothing heard of them? If they were not, how was the tradition 
preserved? 

It cannot be dismissed as a self-conscious Humanist revival, as part of the 
impulse which led to the erection of such pseudo-classical structures as the 
Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. The Humanists, after all, were first and foremost 
literary men, and the most striking thing about the Commedia delTArte was 
the absence of a written text. All that existed was a scenario. The actual words 
of the dialogue were improvised afresh at each performance. The immense 
amount of patient research which has gone to the study of the Italian Comedy 
during the last half-century has still not completely disposed of the problem. 

It would be out of place in a work like the present to attempt to follow all die 
controversies which have raged about the subject. Scholars of the standing of 
Constant Mic and Michele Scherillo have denied the ancient origins of the 
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Commedia delTArte altogether. They would seem to have been sufficiently 
answered by Pierre Louis Duchartre, 1 who gives an impressive list of similarities 
which can hardly be accidental. His conclusions may be briefly summarized. It 
is known that the ancient mimes had shaven heads; the false scalps or head-bands 
of the Italian comedians give the same effect. Two of the characters in the 
Italian Comedy Harlequin and Brighella are called Zanni (Shakespeare's 
'zanies'), a name which seems (in spite of the doubts of some scholars) to be 
derived from the sannio of the Atellane farces. The slapstick (Shakespeare's 
'dagger of lath') and the phallus are common to both, so are the short garments 
worn by both the Italian valets and the ancient slaves. The quaint figure of 
Pulcinella (our Punch) with his hooked nose and crooked back is to be found 
already in the Atellane Maccus. Not only that, but both are invariably dressed 
in white. The Italian comedians, alone among their contemporaries, -wore the 
mask, as did their ancient counterparts. 

The Commedia delTArte, however, was no mere revival of an ancient mode. 
When it springs into being again in Italy in the early sixteenth century it is 
pulsating with a life of its own, and soon begins to develop its own special types. 
It is thought that a valuable impulse may have been given by Angelo Beolco, 
who in 1528 presented a comedy in prose in which each character spoke a 
different Italian dialect. This became one of the most striking characteristics of 
"the improvised comedy. Not only did the characters, so to say, represent a 
cross-section of human life, they also formed a kind of geographical survey of 
the Italian peninsula. Harlequin and Brighella hailed from Bergamo, Pulcinella 
was the sly Neapolitan, the pedantic Dottore came from the University of 
Bologna, Pantaloon was a 'Merchant of Venice/ 

But the astonishing growth did not stop there. From the middle of the 
sixteenth century onward (says Duchartre) there was a constant proliferation of 
characters which the famous troupes of the Gelosi, the Confidenti and the Uniti 
eventually made popular everywhere. Milan produced Beltrame and Scapin, 
brothers of Brighella and Meneghino; Naples brought forth first Pulcinella and 
then Scaramouche and Tartaglia; to Rome are due Meo-Patacca, Marco-Pepe, 
and later Cassandrino; to Turin, Gianduja; and in Calabria appeared Coviello, of 
whom Callot made a charming etching. In this way each town created a repre- 
sentative type which was its boast, and to which its jealous neighbours added a 
touch of caricature. And thus the various roles became stylized. 

At first there were no women in the Italian Comedy at all. When they did 
appear they were always a little apart from the 'masks/ Their own mask was 
made as small and elegant as possible and they never crystallized into definite 
characters, but assumed the role of the sighing mistress or the brazen wanton as 
the scenario demanded. They played, so to speak, 'straight' parts, and so did 

1 La Comldie Italienne. Paris, 1924. An English translation by Randolph T. Weaver wa 
published in 1929 by Messrs. Harrap. 
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their opposite numbers, the Lovers, thejeunes premiers of the time. Their fortune 
or misfortune in love might figure as the central theme of the plot, but it was the 
under-plot of comic characters that provided the greater part of the entertain- 
ment. Another striking distinction between the 'masks' and the straight characters 
was that the latter tended more and more to rely upon set speeches learned by 
heart and brought in wherever occasion offered, as when it was necessary to 
lament the loss of a mistress or make a formal declaration of love. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century the Italian comedians led a very nomadic 
life, not only because it was difficult for one small town to support a company for 
any length of time, but because of the almost universal hostility they encountered 
from magistrates and the ecclesiastical authorities. An honourable exception -was 
St. Charles Borromeo, who protected them in Milan, but in general they had a 
hard life of it not only in Italy but in France. Their penetration into the latter 
country -was fraught with such consequences for the history of the theatre (for 
Moliere is almost unthinkable without the background of the Commedia del- 
TArte) that it is worth -while to notice the first accounts of their infiltration. We 
know that the Italian comedian Ganassa came to Paris in 1571 for the marriage 
festivities of the young King Charles IX, and in the following year he took part 
in the celebrations of the marriage between Marguerite de Valois and Henry 
of Navarre. He afterwards went to Spain and played before King Philip II. 

So great was the enthusiasm at the French Court for this new kind of dramatic 
entertainment that the royal personages themselves wanted to take a hand in the 
game. It is tempting to adopt Maurice Sand's belief that the very interesting 
painting by Porbus 1 in the museum at Bayeux represents Charles IX in the 
costume of Brighella, the Due d'Anjou (later Henri IH) as Harlequin, the Due de 
Guise as Scaramouche, the Cardinal of Lorraine as Pantaloon and Catherine 
de'Medici as Columbine. Duchartre, however, is undoubtedly nearer the truth 
when he suggests that the royal personages are playing the parts of the lovers and 
that the masked characters are professionals. None the less it is sufficiently 
remarkable that the Royal Family should have mingled with the comedians in 
this way, and it is perhaps small wonder that not only the Huguenots were 
scandalized- It was only the insistence of the King that prevented the Italians 
from being expelled from France, 

An even more famous company than that of Ganassa arrived in France in 
1577- This was the celebrated Gelosi troupe which Henri HI had seen in Venice 
on his way back to France from Poland. Henri invited them to Blois for the 
opening of the States General. They played several times before the King and 
were even allowed to charge for admission, before returning to Florence in the 
following year. It was in Florence that Andreini, who had now become director 
of the troupe, married the celebrated Isabella, then sixteen years old. Her beauty 
and her talents did much to contribute to the Gelosis* outstanding success, and 
1 It is either by Paul Porbus, called Porbus die Elder, or by Frans Porbus. 
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they were received with enthusiasm at all the Courts of northern Italy. They 
made another visit to France in 1588, but were frightened away by a decree of 
the Parliament against them and by the troubles which followed the murder of 
the Due de Guise. It is interesting to note that Henri IV had sufficiently pleasant 
memories of them to summon them once more to Paris for his marriage with 
Marie de'Medici. Isabella died of a miscarriage shortly afterwards and the 
troupe was disbanded. 

It is, however, not the history of individual troupes nor the contribution of the 
Italian Comedy to dramatic literature "which concerns us here. It is the styliza- 
tion and the persistence of the costumes which strikes and to some extent con- 
founds the imagination. On decor we can conclude that the Commedia del- 
TArte had comparatively small effect, although by the end of the seventeenth 
century it had begun to share in the general use of side-wings and back-cloths, and 
mechanical devices of all kinds. Indeed, it finally became so entangled with the 
piece a machines that it seems natural to us that a 'harlequinade' and a 'transforma- 
tion scene* should form part of the same entertainment. But none of this is essen- 
tial to the Commedia delTArte, which in its early days dispensed with decor 
altogether. It is, however, unthinkable without its fantastic costumes, completely 
individual, highly stylized and seeming to be possessed of a life of their own. 

The most famous is of course that of Harlequin, perhaps the most interesting 
theatrical costume that has ever existed. Yet when we first meet him his dress is 
very different from what it eventually became. The earliest known engravings 
show him in a long doublet laced down the front and nether-garments that 
are sometimes so loose that they might almost be called trousers. His clothes 
are covered -with patches of various shapes and colours. On his head he wears 
a soft cap adorned with a fox's brush or a hare's ears, or a tuft of feathers. His 
face is covered "with a black chin-piece. The scholars are still disputing why his 
mask should be black. In his hand he carries a wooden sword. 

Early in the seventeenth century the stylizing of the patches began. They 
became triangles of blue, green and red arranged in a symmetrical pattern and 
separated by a narrow yellow braid. The triangles became diamonds at the 
end of the seventeenth century, the tunic "was shortened and a pointed hat 
replaced the soft cap. This, with slight modifications, is the Harlequin that has 
persisted into our own day. 

Harlequin still exists precariously, as one of the vestigial characters of the 
English pantomime. So does Pantaloon, but he no longer speaks and has for- 
gotten that he was once the original 'Merchant of Venice/ His very name is 
Venetian, for it is generally supposed to be derived frompiantar leone, to plant 
the lion, i.e. the Lion of St. Mark. The British -were not the inventors of the 
notion that 'trade follows the flag/ His forebears were the old men of the 
Atellane farces and the misers of Plautus, his descendants, on the respectable side 
of the family, are Orgon and Harpagon in the comedies of Moliere. The loose 
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trousers which he wore in the sixteenth century, and which are now universal, are 
called pantaloons because of him. 

As well as these loose trousers he wore a short jacket, usually of bright red, and 
a long black cloak with plain sleeves. On his feet were soft Turkish slippers and 
on his head a little Greek cap. When he reappeared at the Renaissance the 
dangling, shameless phallus of antiquity was still to be seen. He had a grey 
moustache and a long white beard, sometimes ludicrously tufted; his mask 
showed a prominent hooked nose and sometimes round spectacles. Like his 
counterpart in Shakespeare, he was perpetually bewailing the treachery of his 
daughter and the loss of his ducats. 

If Pantaloon was a Venetian, the Doctor, the other old man in the Italian 
Comedy, was a Bolognese, and a member of all the Academies of that learned 
city. He did them, however, little credit, for his knowledge of Latin (which 
he was always spouting) was as small as his skill in medicine. Like" his friend 
Pantaloon, he was extremely miserly and always engaging in love adventures 
which only resulted in the scorn of the lady and the blows of his rivals. As a 
caricature of an eternal type, he represents the revenge of the ordinary man 
against pretension to learning, of the low-brow against the high-brow, of the 
undergraduate against the don. For a don he is with his black, sleeveless gown 
which, even in the sixteenth century, was recognizably academic, with his black 
clothes and black shoes. His small black toque was changed in the seventeenth 
century for a large black felt hat, and his clothes followed the changing fashions 
more closely than those of other characters w, the Commedia deU/A^te. But 
he always remains the doctor and the don. 

His mask is very curious, covering only the forehead and the nose. Goldoni 
says this c took its form from a birthmark which disfigured the face of a juriscon- 
sult of those days/ It is one of the traditions still in existence among the amateurs 
of the Commedia delTArte. The cheeks were rouged, and for the greater part 
of his history il Dottore wore a small pointed beard. 

Punch to the English mind is two things: a diminutive puppet in a side street 
eking out a precarious existence, marginal in both time and space, and the most 
august of comic journals. In one manifestation he has shrunk to a doll, in the 
other he has expanded into an institution, and in both he seems peculiarly 
English. Yet he has a long history which has nothing to do with these islands, 
and the strange thing about him is that, however much he may have changed 
his character, he has kept his shape. He looks almost exactly the same in the 
little terra-cotta statuettes which have come down to us from the days of the 
Atellane farces. He has the same hooked nose and prominent chin, the same 
protruding belly and humped back, in the earliest pictures of the Italian 
Comedy in -which he is represented. 

The modifications which have taken place in the costume of Pulcinella have 
been admirably summarized by Duchartre. He seems to have begun in Renais- 
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sance time "with, a version of the local costume worn by the peasants of Acerra, 
from which district he is supposed to have derived. A loose blouse of white 
linen, caught in at Uie waist with a wide belt, and wide pantaloons provided the 
essentials of his outfit. Round his neck was a kind of collarette or ruff and on his 
head a white skull cap or a grey hat with turned-up brims. In later times the 
description might be thought to fit more accurately the costume of Pierrot, for, 
following the example ofjupille, the famous French Polichinelle, the Pulcinella of 
Mazarin's troupe of Italian comedians adopted red breeches and a jacket trimmed 
with green. Later in the seventeenth century cock-feathers were added to the 
hat. The exaggeration of the hump, the shortening of the pantaloons and the 
addition of striped stockings gave us the Punch we know today. 

Examples of the Pulcinella mask have been preserved. They are all very similar, 
showing small eyes, a bump on the forehead, and, of course, the characteristic 
hooked nose familiar to every child. It was in the middle of the seventeenth 
century that he turned into a marionette, and -was so successful in this new guise 
that we hardly think of him as a character in the Italian Comedy at all. 

The name of Brighella is not nearly as familiar to the modern reader as those 
of Punch, or Pantaloon, or Harlequin. None the less he is an important character, 
not only for the part he played in the Commedia delTArte, but for his Italian 
and French derivatives and descendants. One might say that Scapin and Sganarelle 
are his sons and Figaro his grandson, and these only differ from their ancestor 
by being a little more civilized (or having a little more respect for the law) and 
a little less ready to draw the knife. Brighella is the intriguing, thieving valet 
of all time, or rather of all times until our own.. 

When we first meet Brighella at the close of the sixteenth century he wears a 
tunic and trousers and sometimes a short cloak. On his head is a flat cap or 
toque, usually with a green border. He carries a purse and a dagger and wears a 
half mask, not black like Harlequin's, but of an olive hue even more sinister. His 
characteristic sign consists of a series of horizontal stripes of green braid across 
the coat and the seams of the trousers. These horizontal stripes concentrating 
themselves on the coat and finally transferred to the waistcoat have persisted to 
our own day in the striped waistcoats of liveried servants. They have vanished 
from private houses, but are still sometimes to be met with in Continental 
hotels. 

The Captain was another important member of the Commedia delTArte, 
but his effect on literature (Shakespeare's Pistol is an obvious Capitano 1 ) was 
greater than his effect on theatrical costume. For he simply followed the evolu- 
tion of military dress, with a preference for that of the Spaniards. At first he 
wore a flesh-coloured mask with a big nose and fierce moustaches, but the later 
Captains discarded this and simply powdered the face. The most famous Scara- 

1 Some of the double-entendres which Shakespeare gives to Pistol are curiously illuminated 
by a glance at CaHot*s engravings of the burlesque fencing matches of Scaramuccia and others. 
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mouche (one of the alternative names for II Capitano: from scaramuccia, 'skir- 
misher') "was Tiberio Fiorilli, who lived throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. Moliere himself had the greatest admiration for his powers 
of mimicry: 

II fut le majtre de Moliere 
Et la Nature fut le sien. 

There has been much dispute concerning the origin of Pedrolino, who has 
come down to us as Pierrot. He has now been traced back to the second half of 
the sixteenth century. He is a valet like several of the other characters, but more 
personable, more sentimental, more naive. He is much given to melancholy and 
is capable of love. He played without a mask but with his face heavily powdered, 
and his costume was similar, as we have already noted, to the original costume of 
Punch, but better fitting and more becoming. 

His derivative Pagliaccio, however, did wear a mask at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a -white mask over the -white powdered face; and from 
him are also derived the skull cap and the white conical hat worn over it, as well 
as the large buttons which later became pom-poms. This costume, familiar to 
us from the paintings of Watteau, has survived to our own day in the troupes of 
pierrots who still perform on English piers. 1 

The -women of the Italian Comedy the Isabellas and the Innamoratas never 
developed specific costumes of their own. They simply wore either a costume of 
fantasy, vaguely supposed to represent the 'antique,* or the fashionable costume 
of their own day. 

Nor did they wear masks, except occasionally the little loup or black velvet 
mask just covering the eyes, but even this ceases to have any theatrical significance 
when we realize that, in the seventeenth century, the loup was worn by the 
ladies in the audience as well. 

The soubrette^ or maid, begins by dressing as a peasant girl and at the very end of 
the seventeenth century turns into Harlequina, being almost always Harlequin's 
wife or mistress. Her costume is a mere echo of his, as Pierrette's is of that of 
Pierrot. The Columbine of modern pantomime is simply a ballet dancer in the 
traditional tutu which began to assume its final shape about 1830. 

1 It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader that, from the point of view of the 
Commedia dell' Arte, a *troupe of Pierrots* is an absurdity. One might as well speak of a 
troupe of Harlequins or a company of Scaramouches, 
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The Expansion of the Baroque 



IT is probable that the new methods of staging would have taken much longer 
to make their way over Europe if they had not coincided with the rise of what 
was really . an entirely new kind of dramatic entertainment namely, opera. 
At this period the history of decor can only with difficulty be disentangled from, 
the history of music. 

From Florence the double contagion spread to Milan, where the mixture of 
dramatic music and elaborately mounted Intermezzi was enthusiastically received. 
At Viterbo, Giovanni Boschetto Boschetti produced in i6i6his 'Stralid'Amore,' 
written in the new style. At Parma, the Teatro Farnese was inaugurated at the 
end of I628. 1 

This splendid structure, a milestone in the transition from the Renaissance 
theatre to the Baroque theatre, was begun in 1618, finished in 1619, but not used 
until 1628. It was built by Giovanni Battista Aleotti (1546-1636), who had 
studied the work of Palladio and Scamozzi, and Hammitzsch 2 declares that it 
is Aleotti rather than his pupil Torelli who must be given the credit for the 
invention of coulisses, i.e. scenery consisting of sliding flats instead of the telari, 
or three-sided prisms derived from the periaktoi of the ancient Greeks. Torelli, 
il granstregone of theatrical art, spread the new discovery throughout Europe, 
especially by his work at Venice. But we must return to his work in a later 
passage. 

The triumph of opera was assured when it conquered Rome, and it did so 
with such completeness that the -whole atmosphere of the great city was 
transformed by it. 'Our century/ says Romain Rolland, 3 "can form little idea 
of the musical passion of these times, when the power of novelty was added to 
the irresistible charm which music exercised over refined, sophisticated and 
voluptuous minds/ Pope Clement IX himself composed operas and wrote com- 
plimentary sonnets to the leading female singers. The cardinals were librettists, 
scenic decorators and costume designers. Even the monks put on dramatic 
entertainments. Painters of the standing of Salvator Rosa acted themselves-, 
sculptors like Bernini composed operas. Evelyn tells us that for the Carnival of 

1 See P. E. Ferrari, Spettacoli Dramatici Musicale e Coreographid in Parma, 1628-1883, 
Parma, 1884. 

2 Martin Hammitzsch, Der Moderne Theaterbau. Berlin, 1906. 

3 Romain Rolland, Histoire de VOpera en Europe avant Lully et Scarlatti. Paris, 1895. 

no 
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1645 Bernini painted, the scenes, sculptured the ornamental statues, invented the 
machines, wrote the words, composed the music and constructed the theatre. 

It was in Rome, according to Henri Prunieres, 1 that the fusion took place 
between the spectacular Intermezzi and the Florentine lyrical tragedy. Such 
lyrical pieces had originally contented themselves with a very simple mise-en- 
scene. They could be represented in a pastoral decor a lawn and a hedge but 
soon they began to borrow from the Intermezzi their elaborate machinery and 
decor. The patronage of the powerful family of the Borghese, and later that of 
the Barberini, transformed musical tragedy into opera. 

Opera tended, as the same author has remarked, to become a sort of concert 
in front of superb decors, and this was particularly noticeable when staged by 
Bernini for the Barberini in the enormous theatre which they had constructed, 
capable of holding 4,000 spectators. Opera became, as it were, an excuse for 
scenic effect. 

Such was indeed the spirit of the age. The Baroque itself, with its churches of 
which every ceiling was a trompe Fceil y every wall a false perspective, with its 
colonnaded palaces, its gardens furnished with alleys and fountains and symme- 
trical flower-beds, was one gigantic mise-en-scene. The very altars were stage 
sets, the very statues a succession of dramatic gestures. The Baroque Theatre is 
necessarily the theatre at its most theatrical, for the whole of art "was conceived in 
theatrical terms. Yet it was not until the end of the seventeenth century that the 
conventions of Baroque staging were accepted as universal. 

The transplanting of perspective scenery from the private Court theatre to the 
theatre open to the public on payment was, appropriately enough, the work of 
the great commercial republic of Venice. The great patrician families were 
fully alive to the developments of operatic spectacle in other cities of Italy, and 
Monteverde's operas had already been presented in the Palazzo Mocenigo "when, 
in 1637, the Teatro San Cassiano, rebuilt by the Tron family, was opened to the 
public with * Andromeda/ a piece adorned with numerous machines and 
changing scenes invented by the Venetian Balbi, choreographer and machinist. 
Two years later the Grimani family opened the Teatro dei SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
and in the same year performances began at the Teatro San Samuele. These 
theatres, the object of which was frankly commercial, were unable to compete 
in splendour of mise-en-scene with the great private theatres of the princes, but 
they were the first public theatres to offer to their audiences something of the 
new discoveries in scenic design. 

The early public theatres of Venice are equally important in the history of 
theatre architecture, for San Cassiano was furnished with boxes; it was not an 
open amphitheatre like the Teatro Famese. In one sense this was a victory for 
the medieval over the classical tradition, for such boxes were originally the 
rooms of houses looking out on a square, or the divisions in die gallery of an 
1 Henri Prunieres, Cavalli et TOpbra V&iitien au XVIIe S&cle* Paris [1931]- 
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inn yard. They long dominated the minds of theatre architects, and it is only in 
our own day that they have reverted to the amphitheatre with a couple of 
'stage-boxes' on either side as historical vestiges. 1 

The mere fact that the theatres of Venice were commercial ventures imposed 
a certain restraint upon the elaboration of their decors. On the whole they tended 
to content themselves with a simple perspective of columns or pilasters -with a 
changing backcloth. But an exception must be made for the scenery devised 
for the Teatro Novissimo by Torelli. Torelli is important not only for his 
remarkable talents but because his career marks the emergence of a new 
specialization, the rise of professional scene-painters who were little if anything 
else. 

Giacomo Torelli was born either in 1604 or 1608 at Fano. His first important 
work as a scenic designer -was at the Teatro dei SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice, 
but it was his designs for 'Finta Pazza* at the Teatro Novissimo which established 
his fame. He brought to theatrical decoration not only a complete acquaintance 
with the theatrical machines already in operation and the capacity for improving 
them, but a power of imagination and a strong sense of design which aroused 
the utmost enthusiasm among his contemporaries. In 1644 the Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, passionately fond of the theatre, drew him to Rome to decorate the 
drama 'Polissa e Niso/ aixd in the following year he entered the service of 
Louis XIV as architect and machinist. In Paris the decorations for 'Finta Pazza' 
came as a revelation of new possibilities in the theatre. He provided the decors 
for 'Orfeo* (1647), Corneille's 'Andromeda' (1650), the famous 'Nozze di 
Peleo e Teti' (1654) and 'Rosaura' (1655). Falling into disgrace soon after the 
death of Mazarin, his patron, he returned to Italy and designed the scenery for 
Cavalli's 'Ercole amante/ He died in 1678 just as he was about to be recalled to 
France. It made little difference; henceforward French scenic design bore upon 
it the mark of Torelli's genius. 

While working on the first version of 'Finta Pazza' he had collaborated with 
Lodovico Ottavio Burnacini, whose later career was very similar to his own, 
except that while Torelli carried the seeds of Baroque staging to France, Burnacini 
carried them to Austria. 

Burnacini, although of Italian parentage, -was actually born in Vienna, in 1636. 
At the age of fourteen we find him working in Mantua, and two years later 
he entered the imperial service, and was soon the leading architect of Leopold I. 
Among his other architectural works he constructed an opera house and a 
comedy house, and his fame as a scenic decorator was established by his designs 
for the opera 'II Porno d'Oro/ produced at Vienna in 1668. This work by Cesti 
marks a milestone in the history of music, containing for the first time a theme 

1 The transition from amphitheatre to Logerihaus (as Hammitzsch calls it) can be studied 
in Trattato sopra la struttura dei Teatri e Scene, by Fabrizio Carina Motta, Court Architect to 
the Duke of Mantua. GuastaJla, 1676. 




57. Proscenium and scene for *The 
Queen of Aragon', 1639 

58. * Britannica Triumphans ' : 
both from the original drawings 
by Inigo Jones, from the Chats- 
worth collection ; reproduced by 
permission of the Trustees of the 
Chatsworth Settlement, 





59 and 60. Scene for * Florimene', 1635 and stage setting for 'The Tragic Scene ' 

from the original drawings by Inigo Jones, from the Chatsworth collection ; 

reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement. 





6i and 63. Scene (closed) and (open) for * Oberon the Fairy Prince * : 
from the original drawings by Inigo Jones, from the Chatsworth collection ; 
reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement, 






63. Costume of Penthesilia in * The Masque of Queens * : 

from the original drawing by Inigo Jones, from the Chatsworth collection ; 
reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement. 
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64. Costume probably for Oberoii in * Oberon the Fairy Prince * : 
from the original drawing by Inigo Jones, from the Chatsworth collection 
-reproduced bv permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement. 



65. Costume of a lion in *Tempe 
Restored* 

66 and 67. Costumes in 'Britannia 
Triumphant : all three from the original 
drawings by Inigo Jones, from the 
Chatsworth collection ; reproduced by 
permission of the Trustees of the 
Chatsworth Settlement. 
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68 and 69. Grotesque cos- 
tumes in 4 Chloridia*: from 
the original drawings by 
Inigo Jones, from the 
Chatsworth collection ; re- 
produced by permission of 
the Trustees of the Chats- 
worth Settlement. 
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yo. Costumes of the Italian Comedians: from the engraving by Baron after Watteau 




71. Costume of Moliere as Sganarelie: from the engraving by Simonin: photo. Giraudon 
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74- Marionette theatre with figures from the Italian Comedy, Venetian mid-eighteenth century: 
. from the original in the Victoria and Albert Museum 




75. Scene in the Italian Comedy : from the original drawing by Claude Gillot in the Louvre 
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76. Theatrical performance in Rome, c.i62o: from the original drawing by Guercino 

in the British Museum 
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77. Scene in the Italian Comedy: from the original drawing by Claude Gillot in the Louvre 
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88 and 89. Machinery and properties: from Jos. Ftirrtenbach's Mannhafter Kimstspiegel , 1663 
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90 arid 91. Stage scenery: 
from Jos. Furttenbacirs 
Mannhafter Kunstspiegel , 1663 
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94. Design for a stage setting: from the original drawing by a member 
of the Galli da Bibiena family in the Victoria and Albert Museum 



92 and 93 opposite. Designs for stage settings: from the original drawings 
by Ferdinando Galli da Bifaiena in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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98. Design for stage setting for the Russian Imperial Villa at Oranienbaum, 1758: 
from the original drawing by Angelo Carboni in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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97 opposite and 99. Designs for stage settings: from the original drawings 
by a member of the Galliari family in the Victoria and Albert Museum 





100. Design for stage setting: 
from the original drawing by Fabrizio Galliari in the Victoria and Albert Museum 




ioi and 102. Designs for stage settings: from the original 
drawings by F. Juvarra in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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103. Design for stage setting: from the original 
drawing by F. Juvarra in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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104- Design for stage setting: from the original maquette by Bartolomeo 
RastrelH the Younger, c.i?4o: in the collection of Sir Robert Witt 
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in the overture which, is one of the motifs of the score. The designs are familiar 
to students in the engravings of Matthew Kussel. Burnacini was a master of 
theatrical costume also and many of his drawings have survived in the Albertina. 
He 'was undoubtedly one of the founders of Austrian Baroque, and a striking 
example of the penetration of Italian influences into northern Europe. 

On his return to Venice Torelli found himself already surpassed by those who 
had trodden in his footsteps. His final production of importance was the 'Trionfo 
della Continenza' at Fano in 1677. He died in the following year. 

It is impossible, in other than a specialist volume, to do justice to the other 
decorators who were working in Venice in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, or even to list their names completely. We hear of Mazzarini's 'Nerone* 
(1679) and 'Ratto delle Sabine' (1680). The titles are sufficient to show that 
opera was still predominantly classical and mythological in theme. Carlo 
Lodovico del Basso worked at S. Salvatore; Giacomo Cipriotti, famous for his 
"Giulio Cesare in Egitto/ worked also in Milan; Tommaso Bezzi in Modena* 

The most important Venetian decorators at the end of the century are the 
brothers Mauri, one of the first of the great theatrical families- Three of the 
brothers, Domenico, Girolamo and Antonio, were scenic decorators; two other 
brothers, Gasparo and Pietro, were machinists. Domenico, the eldest, had already 
made his mark by 1669, when he was summoned to Piacenza for the *Coriolano* 
of Ivanovich and Cavalli. At Parma in 1690 he was the principal designer of a 
festival the fame of which spread far beyond the confines of the duchy. In this 
he had the collaboration of his brothers and also of a young beginner called 
Ferdinando GaUi, now perhaps the most famous name in the history of stage 
design. We must, however, return to the celebrated Gallida Bibiena family later. 

It is symptomatic of the prestige of the great Italian scenic designers that 
Italian names -were adopted by aspirants of other nations, just as, in the twentieth 
century, Russian, names were adopted by ambitious ballerinas. The real name 
of Servandoni was Jean Nicholas Servan. His father drove the coach from Lyons 
to Florence, and it was in the latter town that Servandoni was born in 1695. 
After studying under the famous scene painter Joli, he went to France when still 
a young man and in 1728 was designing the scenery for 'Orion* in Paris. He 
devised an entertainment consisting wholly of decor in the salle des machines 
at the Tuileries, thereby realizing the dream of getting rid of both author and 
actors which has always haunted the imagination of scenic designers. Finding, 
however, that the public soon tired of a spectacle without action, he devised a 
series of entertainments based on the classical mythology, but in which the main 
interest was spectacular. 

In 1739 we find him directing the fStes in Paris for the marriage of Louise 
Elizabeth of France to Don Philip of Spain, and ten years later he was in England 
devising a firework display which cost, it is said, the enormous sum of a hundred 
thousand guineas. He directed festivals at Vienna and Stuttgart, at Bordeaux and 
6 
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Bayonne: in fact, he followed the typical career of an Italian scene-painter of 
the period. He died in 1766. Some of his designs have survived and show that he 
had a real talent for the theatre. As a painter his work is now little regarded. 

A name almost completely unknown to theatrical scholars of a previous 
generation has, within recent years, received an increasing amount of attention. 
Filippo Juvarra is now recognized as one of the great masters of baroque staging, 
and fortunately we have enough of his designs to give us a very clear idea of his 
method of working. In Dresden is a volume containing architectural sketches of 
ruins, there is a quantity of his work in Turin, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum possesses a most interesting volume of his designs for a theatre of 
marionettes. 1 

Filippo Juvarra was born at Messina in 1685. His family was of Spanish origin, 
his ancestors having been originally soldiers and then goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths. He began, as did so many scenic artists of the period, with the decoration 
of royal fetes, and his success "was sufficiently remarkable for his work to be 
engraved in his native town, 2 He was in Rome in 1706, and during the next few 
years devoted himself almost entirely to scenography. His most famous produc- 
tions were for the operas 'Constantino Pio' 3 (1710), 'Teodosio il Giovane* (1711) 
and *Il Giro* (1712). His great patron was the Cardinal Ottoboni, who lived in 
the Cancellaria and had erected there, for the amusement of himself and his 
friends, a little marionette theatre. It was for this theatre that some of Juvarra's 
most stupendous designs were made: stupendous not in their size but in their 
conception and in the sheer beauty of their architectural fantasy. But our admira- 
tion for his professional competence, as well as for his talent as. a decorator, is 
increased when we examine his designs (some of which are reproduced in 
Plates 101-3) an d find that he has sometimes added at the foot a plan of the 
stage setting showing exactly how the "wings were contrived. 

We are not here concerned with his achievements as an architect the Superga 
and the Palazzo Madama at Turin are among his most striking achievements, and 
during the greater part of his life he was concerned with real buildings. It is 
enough to note that even these show the theatricality of his imagination and are 
among the crowning achievements of Italian Baroque* He continued, however, 
to produce scenery for the theatre, including work for the Dowager Queen of 

1 Hie present author, as an official of the Print Room at South Kensington, had the 
pleasure of bringing this little volume to the notice of Prof, Allardyce Nicoll, who has since 
reproduced a number of the designs in his various publications. The volume is inscribed in 
the artist's hand: 'Pensieri di scene e apparenze fatte per servizio del Emo. Ottoboni in 
Roma per fl suo Teatro nella Cancellaria da me suo Architetto ano 1708 sino al 1712. Filippo 
luvara,* 

2 See Amore et ossequio di Messina in solennizzone Yacdamazione di Filippo Quinto Borbone. 
Messina, 1701. 

s Thirteen small engravings of Juvarra's designs for this lost work of Carlo Francesco 
Pollaroli have survived, showing not only the scenery but the costumes, which are those of 
the late seventeenth century. Of Filippo AmadeTs 'Teodosio* we have twelve etchings by 
Juvarra, one showing the proscenium of a theatre, probably the Teatro Tor di Nona. 
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Poland. In 1735 he was called to Madrid to restore the royal palace damaged by 
fire, and died there soon afterwards. In his architecture he marks the beginning 
of the transition from the Baroque style to the so-called Neo-Classical, and in 
his theatrical decor he foreshadows the interest in landscape which was not to 
find its complete development until nearly a century later. 

"We have already mentioned the work of the Galli da Bibiena. Gurlitt, the 
historian of the Baroque, 1 was the first to do justice to the immense influence 
exercised by three generations of the Galli family upon the whole development 
of European staging. Ferdinando, the founder of the family, was born at 
Bologna in 1653. His first work was for Duke Ranuccio II at Parma, where 
he provided the Villa Colonna with a theatre and decorated the Teatro Farnese. 
His fame spread rapidly, and engravings were made of his big decorations at 
the Teatro San Bartolomeo at Naples and in the following year at Milan, in 
the Spanish service. Charles VT created him Pintor de Camera and carried him 
off to Spain. In 1708 he was responsible for the wedding festivities at Barcelona 
of Charles and his bride, Elizabeth Christine of Brunswick-Liineburg. 

In 1711 Charles became Holy Roman Emperor and called Ferdinando to 
Vienna. Here he had a triumphant career, producing not only opera decor, 
especially the famous 'TeSeo in Greta/ but catafalques for Imperial funerals, and 
illuminations for christenings and weddings. As a stage designer his principal 
contribution was the discovery of diagonal perspective settings that is, settings 
which looked as if they receded diagonally from the proscenium arch, but were 
in reality constructed of parallel wings. He returned to Bologna to die in 1743- 

His younger brother, Francesco", almost equally celebrated as a stage designer, 
was born at Bibiena in 1659. He began as a figure painter, but soon followed 
Ferdinando into the theatre, and -worked at Rome, Mantua, Genoa and Naples, 
He declined an invitation to go to Spain, but went to Vienna to build a theatre. 
He almost came to London, and it is interesting to speculate upon the changes 
whichhe would undoubtedly have affectedin English stage design had he done so. 
Instead he went to Nancy, where he was a triumphant success. Then to Vienna 
once more and back to Italy, where he built the theatre at Verona. At Rome he 
built the great Teatro d'Aliberti, returned to Bologna, where, like his brother, 
he taught and wrote books on stage-craft, and died there in 1739. 

Ferdinando had four sons who were artists, but only two of them specialized 
to the same degree in work for the theatre. Of these, much the more famous is 
Giuseppe GalH da Bibiena. He was born at Parma in 1696, and soon showed so 
much promise that his father sent for him to Barcelona and, when his work there 
was finished, took him to Vienna, where he remained for many years. Here he 
decorated more than thirty noble funerals. 2 For the coronation of the Emperor 

1 See C. Gurlltt, Geschichte des Barodtstiles. Stuttgart, 1887, 1, chap. ai. 

2 The connection between pompes funebres and theatrical decor is a subject that has yet to 
be completely explored by scholars. Joseph Gregor has, however, shown the way with his 
usual imaginative scholarship in a special portfolio of Monumenta Scenica. 
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as King of Bohemia he erected in Prague an amphitheatre capable of holding 
8,000 persons. At Linz in 1732 he introduced transparent scenery for the first 
time in Europe. - 

His fame finally surpassed that of both his father and his uncle, and his services 
were in request for Court festivities all over central Europe. In 1722 he was in 
Munich for the marriage of Karl Albrecht of Bavaria (some drawings for this 
are, or were, in the Munich Kupferstichkabinett). Ten years later he was in 
Breslau for the funeral celebrations of the Pfalzgraf von Neuberg. Back in 
Vienna he mounted a whole series of operas, and was responsible for the decora- 
tions of the riding school, and for the illuminations of the Liechtenstein palace. 
These varied activities are typical of the role which the theatrical designer was 
still expected to play up to the middle of the eighteenth century. Theatrical 
activity had not yet been confined within the four walls of a 'theatre/ 

His magnificent work Architetture e Prospettive, which includes engraved 
designs by himself and other members of his family, appeared in 1740, and set 
the seal upon his European reputation. During the seventeen remaining years of 
his life he worked chiefly at Dresden and Berlin. Some of his drawings of this 
period were preserved in the Kunstgewerbesammlung in Berlin, in which city 
he died in 1757. 

His brother Antonio worked with Giuseppe in Vienna, but returned to Italy 
in 1745. Giuseppe's son, Carlo, was actually born in Vienna, in 1728. He worked 
at Bayreuth and Brunswick and even visited England at the end of 1763. In the 
succeeding years he worked in Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, France, Spain and 
Russia. He returned to Italy in 1778 and probably died there in 1784. The work 
of the GaUi da Bibiena family therefore extended over more than a century and 
covered the whole of Europe. 

There is only one theatrical family in history that can compare with them, and 
that is the Galliari family, which must be briefly considered. The brothers 
Galliari were the real originators of the famous school of scenography which had 
its centres at Turin and Milan. The founder of the family was one Giovanni 
Galliari, born in 1680 at Caccioma d'Andorno near Biella in Piedmont. He was 
an obscure painter of religious pictures and died young in his native village, 
leaving three sons: Bernardino, born in 1707, Fabrizio, born in 1709, and 
Giovanni Antonio, born in 1714. The father's death took place in 1720 and the 
three orphan boys were brought up by an uncle, a doctor in Milan, who gave 
them a good education and started them in life. 

Bernardino, the eldest, adopted the style of the so-called quadraturisti, and rose 
in his profession to found a school of perspective scene painting from "which 
issued some of the most famous of the Milanese scenographers: Canna, Gonzaga 
(who, as the protege of the Empress Maria Teodorovna, wife of Paul I, became 
the most famous scene-painter in Russia), Andreani and Sanquirico. 

The fame of Bernardino was assured by the drop-curtain, representing Bacchus 
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and Ariadne, which he painted for the Teatro Regio at Turin, and he was no less 
successful with a drop-curtain for the Scala at Milan, representing the Marriage 
of Telemachus. After work in Milan and Bergamo he was summoned, about 
1738, to Innsbruck, where, with his brother Fabrizio, he was entrusted with the 
decorations for the festival celebrating the betrothal of Maria Amalia Walpurga 
of Poland with Charles HI of Spain. The call to Milan, already mentioned, took 
place in 1742, his two brothers Fabrizio and Giovanni Antonio being associated 
with him in the work. He arranged the wedding festivities for the Duke of 
Parma, and Joseph II summoned him to Olmutz to design a military theatre for 
Frederick the Great. In 1750 he was in charge of the decorations at Turin for the 
wedding of Victor Amadeus HI of Savoy with Maria Antonia Ferdinanda of 
Spain, and he worked with Fabrizio for the Teatro Regio. About this period 
he designed three scenes for Giuseppe Bartoli's drama 6 The Triumph of Hymen/ 
The 'Triumph of Bacchus' curtain was painted in 1750, He also painted a curtain 
for the Teatro Carignano in Turin, representing the 'Fall of Phaeton,' and he 
became royal scene-painter to the King of Sardinia. From 1756 to 1772 he 
worked in Piedmont producing designs for drop-curtains and painting frescoes 
in the palaces of the nobility. In conjunction with Fabrizio he arranged the 
festivities in Milan for the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand with Maria 
Beatrice d'Este. 

In 1772 Frederick the Great summoned Bernardino to Berlin, together with 
his nephew Giovanni and his pupil Bartolomeo Verona. He designed six 
decorations and a curtain for the Royal Opera House and was rewarded with 
12,000 thalers. While there he painted the Hedwigskirche and when he left 
Berlin in 1773, Verona stayed to carry on the work. He returned to Turin and 
was elected to the Academy in 1778. 

Fabrizio was less of a figure painter and more of an architect. He studied under 
the architect Mariani, but worked when quite young with his brother at the 
Scala and in Turin. He went alone to the Imperial Theatre in Vienna, and from 
his work there sprang a whole school of theatrical decorators, of which the 
most famous "was Alessio CantonL He also painted in churches at Bergamo 
and Treviglio and was elected a member of the Turin Academy at the same 
time as his brother. He specialized in diagonal perspective. He was one of the 
first to introduce romantic naturalistic landscapes into the stage picture, and 
so inevitably undermined the "whole architectral structure of Baroque staging. 
In architecture indeed, the Age of the Baroque "was long over. It had lingered 
in scene-painting because it still seemed to provide the most suitable background 
for kings and heroes and other operatic personages. But now a new spirit was 
stirring in all the arts, a new Romanticism, a new interest in landscape. Hence- 
forward, it no longer seemed inevitable that a great theatrical decorator should 
be an architect. The architect was driven out by the landscape painter, but this 
fax-reaching development must be considered in another chapter. 



X 



The French Ballet de Cour and the 
Stylization of Costume 



IN France, in the first half of the seventeenth century, there is no designer of 
costume who can quite be compared to our own Inigo Jones. Daniel Rabel is 
the first name of any importance, and certain documents have survived in the 
Louvre which give us some notion of his costume designs for Court ballets in 
1626, They are full of a lively inventiveness with more than a touch of the 
grotesque. The inevitable Roman influence is there, but, in general, Rabel seems 
to have founded himself on contemporary costume. The masked female dancers 
in one of the Louvre designs are clothed partly in the ordinary costume of a 
slightly earlier period, with puffed and slashed sleeves and farthingale, partly in 
the farthingale without the skirt. Except for the breeches with bows at the knees, 
which are thus made visible, this costume is a curious anticipation of nineteenth- 
century ballet dress. 

The more permanent tradition -with its emphasis on the Roman tunic 
fantasticated and adorned with embroideries in the taste of the time was 
probably brought in by the Italians. "We know that Stefano della Bella was called 
in from Florence to provide the designs for 'Finta Pazza,* performed in 1645. 
Nine years later, for the famous *Noces de Thetis et de Pelee,* the costumes were 
of a particular splendour. Torelli provided the scenery and the machines and 
perhaps had a hand in the costumes, although the latter may have been the 
work of Henri Gissey, 'dessinateur du Cabinet du Roi.* The young Louis XIV was 
already giving signs of his theatrical tastes. He himself appeared in the 'Ballet 
de la Nuit* as the Sun, in a costume said to have been designed by Stefano della 
Bella. The Carrousel of 1662 (which we have already mentioned in the chapter 
on Pageants and Triumphs) offered him a further opportunity and, according to 
Marietta, all the costumes for this splendid fete were designed by Gissey. 

Carlos Fischer suggests 1 that the young Jean Berain also may have had a hand 
in these. Stylistically, at least, they might well form part of his ceuvre, although 
he was very young in 1662. Gissey having died, Berain succeeded him as 
dessinateur du Cabinet du Roi, in 1673 or early in 1674, He was in his middle 
thirties, and as a decorative artist soon dominated French taste, and hence the 
1 In his admirable Costumes de TOpfra, Paris, 1931, p. 17. 
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taste of Europe at this period. Indeed, one might almost say that Jean Berain 
was the 'style Louis Quatorze? 

A great many of his designs have been preserved, either as originals, copies or 
tracings, in the Archives de V Opera, in the Versailles Library, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and elsewhere. They enable us to form a very complete 
picture of French costumes for both opera and ballet in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Several examples are reproduced in Plates 124 et seq* 

The first thing that strikes us about them is the absolute unity of style. Berain 
found certain conventions of theatrical costuming already in existence, and the 
most important of these was, of course, the Roman. Heroes of all kinds (and the 
plays, operas and ballets he was called upon to decorate were full of heroes) 
naturally wore Roman costume, or rather the Roman military tunic, for -we 
look in vain in the theatre of Louis XTV for anything so republican as a toga. 
But the Roman tunic had now assumed a form -which Caesar himself would not 
have recognized. The labels' were there, and the corselet, reproducing the 
form of the body even to the shape of the breasts with, almost always, an 
animal head set in the middle. The helmet was de rigueur, but it had now sprouted 
plumes of a number and magnificence to make the Praetorians jealous. Nearly a 
quarter of Berain's Livre des tetes 1 is concerned with plumes and headdresses. 
'One might say/ remarks Carlos Fischer, 'that he amused himself by inventing 
in advance hundreds of headdresses, warlike, hieratic, fabulous and even fantas- 
tic, for a mixed multitude of high priests, fairies, Arcadian shepherds, legendary 
queens, mermaids and monsters/ 

The extravagant plumage of pseudo-Roman warriors goes back at least as 
far as the Florentine fetes of the early years of the seventeenth century, but 
Berain gave these headdresses a larger fantasy, a greater brio, which yet was 
curiously in line with the feathered hats of the ordinary, or rather the Court, 
dress of his day. Indeed, nothing is more interesting, when studying the costume 
designs of Berain, to note how often, even when devising the clothes of legendary 
characters, his line is brought back to the dress of his own day. 

This is even more noticeable in his female costumes, which, however fantastic 
they try to be, never quite lose the lines of contemporary costume. It is here a 
laced corsage, and there the suggestion of panniers. And, of course, the applied 
decoration is never anything else but the purest Louis Quatorze: many of die 
motifs might have been copied from the decoration of a Boulle cabinet. Indeed 
they had no need to be copied: they were devised by the same hand. 

Of the search for historical accuracy, as we understand it, there is hardly a 
trace. He may give us an "American* chief, but he clothes him in a Roman tunic 
covered with Louis XIV decoration; he may draw a Turkish turban, but he 
surmounts it with plumes. An Egyptian priestess, a medieval herald, a Dryad 

1 Preserved in the collection 'Habfllements et decorations d'Opera/ MSS. 88, I, in die 
Bibliotheque de la Ville de Versailles. 
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or a Triton it is all one. Even the devils conform to the prevailing mode, and 
would not have looked too completely out of place in the alleys of Versailles. 
At this period, and for long afterwards, theatrical costume had a style -which the 
archaeologists and historians have never quite recaptured in their careful re- 
constructions. And although Berain -was certainly not as learned in these 
matters as his successors, he 'was not ignorant. It was simply that he "was trying 
to do something else. He was trying to exalt the style of his own day (in the 
creation of which he was all the time playing an important part) to the limit 
of fantasy, to the very confines of dream* Our modern designers are too scholarly, 
and their audiences perhaps too critical, to achieve this unity of style. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add how well it served the politique of the Roi SoleiL 

It was equally suitable to the purposes of other monarchs of the period, in 
particular of the Emperor, whose rivalry with the French King was shown not 
only in actual warfare but in the competition of festival and dramatic entertain- 
ment. The favourite designer at the Austrian Court was the Viennese-born 
Italian. Lodovico Ottavio Burnacini. We cannot pause over his contributions 
to the building of baroque Vienna, except to note that the element of archi- 
tectural fantasy in his work is almost equally marked outside the theatre as in it. 
His costume designs, "while highly personal, are comparable in style to those of 
Berain. Fortunately, a considerable number of them has been preserved, and Dr. 
Gregor has reproduced a splendid selection of them in his Monumenta Scenica. 

Jean Berain the elder died in 171 1, four years before the King he had served so 
well. It is possible that his son, Jean Berain, who is known to have been dessina- 
teur du Cabinet du Roi, was also entrusted with designing costumes for the royal 
fetes. In any case, the great days of Court festivities were over for a time. The 
disasters of the closing years of the reign of Louis XTV and the sobering influence 
of Madame de Maintenon threw a shadow over the gaiety of Versailles. Perhaps 
gaiety is the wrong word. The style Louis XIV was never gay, rather was it 
magnificent and splendidly theatrical. 

If Jean Berain the younger did work for the theatre, his style is too similar to 
that of his father for any change to be noticeable. He seems to have had a 
veritable cult for his father's memory, and he is thought to have been responsible 
for the immense documentation of it that has come down to us. He died in 
1726, but the famous style which his father had done so much to create was 
already dissolving under the influence of the taste of the 'Regence.' 

The first artist of the new epoch.is Claude Gillot, for long chiefly remembered 
as the master of Watteau, but in whose own work there has recently been a 
marked revival of interest. Gillot is indeed a very interesting person and a land- 
mark in the history of taste. Without his passion for the Commedia delTArte, 
the personages of the Italian Comedy might never have found their way on to 
the canvases of Watteau, who had never seen them. They had been banished 
from France shortly before his arrival in Paris. 
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In 1721 Gillot was entrusted with the design of the costumes in the ballet of 
the 'Elements/ and here, for the first time, we notice a real departure from the 
style Louis XIV. Fortunately a few of his original designs have been preserved 
in the Louvre. There is in them all the elegance of the epoch and plenty of 
fantasy, but they are much further from the costumes of the day the ordinary 
wear of the courtiers of Versailles than anything Berain had ever imagined. 
The materials of his costumes were not covered with embroidery as the older 
artist's had been. There was a greater subtlety in the colour, Gillot having a 
preference for sea-greens and pale blues. It looks almost as if his characters had 
already left the confines of the Court and had set sail for some country of the 
imagination: a real embarquement pour Cythere. Some of his designs for shepherds 
and peasants might have stepped straight out of the world of Watteau. 

On the other hand, he tended to exaggerate the tonnelet until it assumed the 
form of a ballet skirt, and this exaggeration some of his successors were to carry 
to an extravagant length or rather width. Nothing is more strange in the 
theatre of the first half of the eighteenth century, in all the countries of Europe, 
and even in serious plays where the element of fantasy might have been supposed 
to be reduced to a minimum, than the persistence of this ballet skirt. We know 
that the English actor Quin wore it, and he was no ballet dancer, but the most 
serious of tragic actors. One of the reforms which seemed most necessary to 
Garrick was precisely the abolition of this ballet skirt altogether. 

It is possible that the exaggeration of the tonnelet might have happened -without 
Gillot. From one point of view we may regard it as the legacy of that Berainism 
against "which Gillot was reacting. Certainly it attained its largest dimensions 
under artists "who were doing their best to carry on the Berain tradition. These 
were Boucher, Martin and Boquet. Before these, however, could exercise their 
talents the French theatre was dominated for some years by the Florentine 
Giovanni Niccolo Servandoni, carrying on, as we have noted, the tradition of 
the wandering Italian theatrical decorator. 

In 1744 Servandoni was succeeded at the Academic de Musique by Fran9ois 
Boucher, already illustrious as a painter and to become more so in the following 
years. Ten years before he had designed a whole series of stage costumes, but as 
book illustration and not for the theatre. Boucher continued his work at the 
opera for four years and, according to the manuscript Amelot^- he abandoned it 
because he recognized that it was not his genre. His easel pictures were probably 
more profitable and his practice as a portrait painter and decorator of boudoirs 
less exasperating than working for the stage must inevitably be at any period. 
In any case, certain of Boucher's theatrical designs have survived, and it is 
enough to say of them that they are not unworthy of the master. 

Strangely enough, we know much more of the work in this genre of his 
successor J, B. Martin, an artist as obscure as Boucher is illustrious, and who 

1 See Fischer, op. cit^ p. 62. 
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succeeded him in 1748 as dessinateur des habillements de T Opera. He remained such 
for some seven years, until 1756 or 1757, and in 1763 published a series of engrav- 
ings after his designs which give an excellent notion of his style. 

If Berain the elder was the style Louis XIV,]. B. Martin (although the credit is 
usually given to his successor, Boquet) was the style Louis XV. He is already 
completely rococo. In the place of magnificence there is grace, instead of the 
noble attitude, the elegant gesture, the heavy embroideries have yielded to gay 
ribbons. In one sense the clothes are much simpler: light, closely fitting vests 
replace the Roman corselets, the materials are more delicate, the colours more 
tender. On the other hand, the Roman skirts have swelled out to astonishing 
proportions and all the women are in -wide hoops. 

As Carlos Fischer points out, Martin and not Boquet must have the credit of 
introducing the French peasant on to the stage. But what a transformation in 
the process! His peasant boys and girls never kept pigs or milked cows in that 
attire! They are all silks and satins with ribbons everywhere: the type that has 
been preserved for us in the porcelain figures of the period. When, a generation 
later, Marie Antoinette played at being a milkmaid, it was this kind of peasant 
she no doubt had in mind. It is true that the much more famous Boquet was not 
employed officially at the Academic Royale de Musique until 1758, but he had 
been attached to the Menus Plaisirs in some capacity since 175 1 , and in the follow- 
ing year is known to have designed a costume for the celebrated dancer Mile, 
Salle, 

Louis Rene Boquet, -whose style dominated the -whole of French costume 
design from the middle of the eighteenth century almost until the Revolution, 
seems to have worked chiefly in his early days for the Menus Plaisirs, that is to 
say, for the entertainment of the Court at Versailles or Fontainebleau. He worked 
also for the Opera, and it -would be impossible to distinguish his work for the one 
from his work for the other, if they were not carefully preserved separately in 
the Cabinet des Estampes. 

He was at the height of his powers in the seventeen-sixties, and a prodigious 
number of his drawings from this period have come down to us. The style is the 
style of his time, but there is something so personal in his interpretation of it 
that it is hardly necessary for his drawings to be signed. They conjure up an arti- 
ficial world of mythological figures: small, neat heads carefully powdered and 
adorned with roses, a deep square decolletage over a corsage ending almost in a 
point, so narrow is the waist. Below that spreads out the billowing skirt: a wide 
canvas treated almost as a separate picture over -which riot all the delicate orna- 
ments of the rococo. 

* 

His male figures are in ballet skirts too, but much shorter, and the upper part 
of their bodies is enclosed in a smooth vest-like garment fitting the figure. On 
the head are the inevitable plumes. It is a world at once absurd and enchanting. 
No sentiment finds a place in it: sensiblerie is still in the future; no solemnity 
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touches it: the dignified attitudes of the Grand Siecle have been left behind. Even 
more than the work of the portrait painters and decorators of the day, it is the 
quintessence of the reign of Louis le Uen-aime. 

From one point of view the costumes of Boquet even more than those 
of Berain were the ideal clothes for the presentation of opera, as it was under- 
stood in his period. That it could not continue indefinitely, however, is obvious, 
if only because the costume of the Court ancj^ of society was itself changing. 
Berain's costumes, and Boquet's too, were fantastications of contemporary dress 
with such minor concessions to character and period as we have noticed: a 
Turkish turban here, a Roman tunic there. Their fundamental lines changed 
with the fluctuations of fashion in the outside world, and the expansion of the 
tonnelet echoes the wide skirts and panniers of 'ordinary' dress. 

There is, however, another element to be considered once we are past the 
heyday of the rococo: the growing knowledge of the costumes of former 
epochs and distant countries. The splendid unity of the style Louis XTF'and the 
style Louis XV had been to some extent preserved by the ignorance of the 
spectators as regards 'historical costume.* They did not know enough to be 
critical. It is perhaps arguable that a real style is impossible when the spirit of 
history has emerged. Once this has happened Romanticism becomes inevitable, 
for a Romantic might almost be defined as one . . . 

who praises with enthusiastic tone, 
Any century but this, and any country but his own. 

A Romantic is obsessed with history, and once the mould of the rococo had been 
broken up, the way was clear for the pursuit of 'historical accuracy/ even in 
plays the authors of which had never posed the question of exact time and place. 
What, for example, can possibly be meant by historical accuracy in the costuming 
of 'Hamlet'? 

Most lovers of the theatre (and therefore of the theatrical) would today be 
inclined to regard the change from the stylization of Boquet to the fumbling 
attempts at realism which followed as a disaster, and would be tempted to echo 
Carlos Fischer's admirable phrase: 'nous verrons, helas! que le costume opera, 
etant desormais consacre a FHistoire, ri a plus d'histoire! 9 But this is a very modern 
and sophisticated point of view. Most earlier -writers in the nineteenth century 
and at the end of the eighteenth regarded the transition as a real reform. Perhaps 
they were right in thinking that there are times when the only way to breathe 
new life into theatrical conventions is to pursue the will-o'-the-wisp of realism, 
however elusive that damned sprite may be. 

The French Encyclopaedists, with Voltaire, Diderot and Marmontel at their 
head, were loud in their clamour for a more realistic presentation of plays. Yet 
the general public was still unprepared for innovations, and when Mile. Favart 
appeared on the stage in 1761 as a Turkish princess, dressed in a real Turkish 
costume, she 'excited the extreme surprise 5 of the audience. In Les Amours de 
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Bastien et Bastienne she wore the dress of a real peasant-girl, even to the sabots, 
instead of the Boquet convention. "We may laugh now at Lekain's costume as 
Genghis Khan in Voltaire's 'UOrphelin de la Chine, 9 but it -was a much closer 
approach to realism than anything that had been seen before. Mile. Clairon 
appeared in the same play -without panniers and -with her arms bare. 

Lekain professed to be imitating the realism of the English, and certainly 
stage costume in England had ^yer been so stylized in the Court convention as 
it was in France. Garrick had abolished the tonnelet, and simply played in the 
dress of his own day with a few additional touches to indicate place and period. 
His -Romeo wore eighteenth-century dress and his Hamlet likewise. He played 
Macbeth in the scarlet of the King's livery. His Richard m was played in what 
was known as the c Spanish* costume that is with the Elizabethan ruf which 
lasted in Spain longer than anywhere else. 

All this was well enough, but it never occurred to Garrick or to anyone of his 
time to play e classical* heroes in the real costumes of ancient Greece and Rome. 
It was not until the actual year of the French Revolution that Talma appeared 
in Roman costume "with bare arms and legs, to the horror of the public and of 
his fellow actors. Mile. Huberty had been greeted with a similar shocked 
surprise when as Dido she wore a costume copied from Roman bas-reliefs: a 
loose tunic of plain linen, a purple cloak, and laced sandals on her bare feet. But 
by the end of the eighteenth century such costumes no longer excited, surprise. 
It was not even necessary to go to the theatre to see them. They were everywhere 
in the street. 
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IN September, 1642, Parliament prohibited the public performance of stage 
plays, but the break in dramatic history and in the development of decor was 
much less complete than has sometimes been supposed. For some years before 
the public theatres had been absorbing little by little some of the scenic innova- 
tions of the masque. 

The principal examples of the growing elaboration of scenery before the 
Restoration are Suckling's 'Aglaura' in 1637, Habington's *Queene of Arragon' 
in 1640, both at Bkckfriars and at Court, Hobbes* masque, 'Microcosmos/ at 
Salisbury Court in 1637 and D'Avenant's 'Siege of Rhodes' at Rutland House in 
1656. None the less, in England the regular employment of scenery did not take 
place until about 1664. With the Restoration the players came out of hiding, 
but the first theatres which they revived or erected were constructed on Eliza- 
bethan principles. The Cockpit, the Red Bull and the new theatre in Vere 
Street were all provided with a platform stage. D* Avenan yhowever, was aware 
of continental developments, and the new Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, -which opened in June, 1661, with D'Avenant's opera 'The Siege of 
Rhodes,' had a somewhat crude form of the picture stage of the Italians. 1 
Nearly two hundred years elapsed before the English stage was completely 
assimilated to foreign models, for the platform stage is essentially a compromise, 
and the proscenium doors a notable peculiarity of English theatres persisted 
even into the twentieth century. The Adelphi theatre in Liverpool, now a 
cinema, was still making use of proscenium doors HI 1905. As Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll has expressed it, *On the Continent the whole of the original Olympic 
''proscenium" was moved forward to the front of the stage; in England it 
remained for a century and a half at the rear of the actors.' 2 

It was in 1665 that Charles H decided to have 'the Hall' that is, Whitehall 
made into a permanent theatre, and entrusted the work to John Webb. As 
Miss Eleanore Boswell remarks, 3 It is probably true that he was the only man 

1 See W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1912, p. 161. 

2 Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre. London, 1927, P* *45 note. 

3 Eleanore Boswell, The Restoration Court Stage (1660-1702). Cambridge, Mass., 1932, 
p. 28. 
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then living who had been intimately connected with the earlier Court stage and 
had practical knowledge of its workings/ 'Mustapha' was acted there soon after 
its opening and Webb's designs for this production have, fortunately, survived 
in the collection at Chatsworth (see Plate 163). These designs include four 
set scenes and some useful stage plans which show that the scenery consisted 
of four pairs of wings, backed by a pair of shutters (the primitive form of back- 
cloth, pushed in from the sides instead of being let down from the top). The 
shutters could be drawn to show a further vista. The upper part of the stage was 
masked with borders in the usual way. These were probably permanent, but 
the wings and the shutters slid in grooves. 

All this shows little, if any, advance on the scenic arrangements for the 
Whitehall masques made by Inigo Jones more than a generation before, although 
one of Webb's designs for 'Mustapha/ a pillared hall with a vista of a formal 
garden, shows that Webb was seeking some solution for the stock difficulty 
encountered in the primitive form of perspective setting. This difficulty was not 
really overcome until the second generation of the great Italian scene-painters 
began the use of an oblique recession. The ordinary symmetrical setting usually 
gave the impression of a hall of columns terminating in an open landscape, with 
no attempt to relate one to the other. One of Inigo Jones's drawings shows a 
symmetrical street standing apparently on the edge of a high cliff, with a vista 
of London beyond. Webb shows that he was aware of this difficulty by suggest- 
ing a flight of steps leading down (very steeply) to the garden beyond. 

The machinery of the plays produced at Whitehall under Charles n seems to 
have been very simple indeed, much simpler than it had been under Charles I. 
The most elaborate production at Whitehall during the Restoration period was 
probably 'Calisto,* performed in 1675, with scenery by Robert Streeter, the 
King's Serjeant Painter, although Wren, as Surveyor-General of the Works, 
may have had a hand in it. Streeter had been at work at least five years earlier, 
for Evelyn records in his Diary (February, 1670-71) his attendance at 'The 
Conquest of Granada' and notes: 'There were indeed very glorious scenes and 
perspectives, the work of Mr. Streeter, who well understands it. 5 Unfortunately 
no designs by Streeter have come down to us. However, some record of the 
costumes for 'Calisto* has survived in the Wardrobe Accounts in the Public 
Record Office. They seem to have resembled those we are familiar with in the 
drawings of Berain. The principal masquers wore the Court dress of the day, 
somewhat fantasticated. There were also Roman warriors in silk armour 
and plumes, 'Americans* covered with feathers, and satyrs with furry breeches. 

The Restoration, while it restored the freedom to act, by no means 
permitted the unrestricted growth of private theatres which had been possible 
in Shakespeare's day. In August, 1660, exclusive rights to recruit two companies 
of players and to build two theatres were granted to Sir William D'Avenant 
and Thomas Killigrew. In November, 1660, the King's Company, under 
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Killigrew, moved from the old Red Bull in Clerkenwell to a tennis court in 
Vere Street, on the site now occupied by the Stoll Theatre. In the following 
June the Duke's Company, under D' Avenant, opened its new theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. This latter, usually known as the Dorset Garden theatre, led the 
way in elaboration of staging on continental models and, as Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll tells us, actually brought over or copied scenery devised for the 
Salle des Machines in Paris. 1 The engravings published in 1673 with the text of 
Settle's "The Empress of Morocco' enable us to form some idea of the appearance 
of the stage and scenery, although it is probable that the proportions are some- 
what falsified by the attempt to fit the scene into the proportions of the book 
page. The proscenium arch is highly decorated with an escutcheon and statues 
and above is an opening of what appears to be the music room. There is an 
apron stage, although only a portion of it is shown in the engravings, and 
proscenium doors, with stage boxes above. The artist, unfortunately, shows us 
nothing of the structure of the scenery, and no one would guess from his pictures 
that they were undoubtedly composed of flats and back-shutters. It is supposed 
that the scene-shifting was done in full view of the audience, the actors remain- 
ing on the front apron while a change of scenery within the proscenium 
transported them to another place. 

Surviving material for this period of English stage history is so tantalisingly 
scarce that the author is glad to be able to bring to notice some designs never 
previously reproduced. In 1891 a scrap-book containing some hundred and 
forty drawings by Sir James Thornhill was purchased by the South Kensington 
Museum (now the Victoria and Albert Museum). Most of the drawings in 
the scrap-book are architectural or decorative, and include designs for wall- 
paintings, panelled ceilings, etc, but there are several drawings which are 
plainly theatrical. The name *Arsinoe' in ThornhilTs handwriting on one of the 
sketches made it possible to identify the drawings as designs for the opera 
'Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus,' 2 which was performed at Drury Lane in 1705; and 
a study of the printed libretto enabled the drawings to be collated with their 
proper scenes. They are of such interest that it is perhaps permissible to consider 
them in some detail. 

In style the drawings resemble the stage designs of the Mauri. Thornhill 
travelled abroad after his period of study under Highmore, visiting the Nether- 
lands and France; but wherever he learned his stage technique he was, appar- 
ently, unaware of the revolution in theatrical design which had just begun to 
be manifest on the Continent: the diagonal settings (diagonal, that is, in ap- 
pearance for they were still composed of wings parallel to the front of the stage) 
familiar to all students of the work of the Bibiena family. Thornhill is still using 
the simple, symmetrical set. We can compare the stage directions in the printed 

1 Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre. London. New Ed. 1937, P- 165- 

2 *Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. An Opera, after the Italian Manner: All Sung. As it is 
Performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, by Her Majesty's Servants. London,* 1705- 
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text with the inscription on the drawings, and. the correspondence is extremely 
close. The first printed stage direction reads: 

'Act I, Scene I. Arsinoe Sleeping in a Garden. - 
The Time Night, the Moon Shining. 9 

The drawing, rougljly sketched in red chalk, and finished with pen and wash, 
represents a perfectly symmetrical garden scene with two sets of side wings and 
a back-cloth. The stage is empty save for Arsinoe's couch, placed slightly to the 
stage right, in order to provide an uninterrupted view of the fountain painted 
on the back-cloth. It is the operatic stage-picture in its simplest form. 

With the next drawing the sequence of scenes becomes confused, the drawings 
being divided in the English manner that is to say, by counting a new sceie 
from every change of stage-setting, while the printed text reckons the scenes in 
the French manner, counting a new one for every entry of a principal character; 
'Act I, Scene 3* in the drawing corresponds, for example, with 'Act I, Scene g 
in the text. The printed description reads: 

"Act I, Scene IX. The Queene's Apartment. Arsinoe 
alone upon a Couch/ 

The correspondence again is sufficiently close. In the drawing, Arsinoe's couch 
is again immediately in front of the backcloth, and on the stage left are three 
simple, symmetrical wings, each representing a kind of interior buttress adorned 
with a sculptured figure. On the stage right the wall seems to be continuous, 
sloping diagonally away from the front of the stage, but this is probably a mere 
licence of draughtsmanship. All the evidence seems to show that ThornhilTs 
stage designs consisted of backcloth and symmetrical side-wings. 

Act n, Scene I shows *A great Hall looking into a Garden/ The drawing 
indicates three sets of wings on each side, each set being joined together by flat 
arches presumably formed by 'borders* let down from the flies. There is no 
attempt to relate these arches to the formal garden beyond. The scene is merely 
like a tunnel opening into a landscape. 

The drawing of Act II, Scene III shows * Arsinoe asleep in a fine Garden, with 
ships Haven &c. at a distance/ This is the inscription in ThornhilTs own hand. 
Presumably the whole of this scene, including the garden vista, was painted on 
the back shutters, the front of the stage being occupied once more by three sets 
of wings figuring groups of symmetrical trees. 

The rigid symmetry of all these sets is most noticeable, except that in the 
first scene of all the artist has attempted to introduce some variety by having 
statues on the wings at stage right and fountains on the wings at stage left. The 
first scene is interesting in other ways, because it shows that Thornhill was 
concerned in trying to overcome two of the disadvantages of the scenic conven- 
tion he had adopted. He tries to relate the back-scene tcrthe wings by the device 
of suggested steps between the actual stage and the painted vista, and he tries to 




io6. Performance of * La Princesse de Navarre ', comedy-ballet by Voltaire, at Versailles, 1745 
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113-118. Designs for theatrical costumes : 
from the original drawings by Henri Gissey in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 






Below, 119 and 120. Designs for theatrical costumes : French, second half of seventeenth century : 
from the original drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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121 and 122, Designs for the- 
atrical costumes : French, second 
half of seventeenth century : 
from the original drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 



Opposite : 

123. Stage setting for opera : 

from the engraving by Francois 

Chauveau, 



124. Setting and costumes for 
* Le Triomphe de F Amour ', 
1 68 1 : from the original drawing 
by Jean Beraiii in the Musee de 
TOpera, Paris. 
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127^130 and 13 1 and 133 opposite. Ballet costumes by, or in the style of, Jean Berain 
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132 and 134 Designs for ballet costume, French, first half eighteenth century 
from the original drawings in the Musee de 1'Opera, Paris 



135- Design for theatrical cos- 
tume, French, first half of eight- 
eenth century ; from the original 
drawing in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 




136. Design for ballet costume, 
late seventeenth century : from 
the original drawing in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 




137- Design for ballet costume : 
from the original drawing attri- 
buted to Jean Berain in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 




138. Design for ballet costume : 
French, first half of eighteenth 
century: from the original draw- 
ing in the Musee de 1'Opera, Paris 
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139- Design for costume for an equestrian pageant : 
from the original drawing attributed to Jean Berain in the Victoria and Albert Museum 




140. Design for costume for an equestrian pageant : 
from the original drawing attributed to Jean Berain in the Victoria and Albert Museum 





141 and 142. Designs for costumes in the ballet of e Les Elements ', early eighteenth century : 

from the etchings by F. Joullain after Claude Gillot 
143 and 144. Ballet costumes for 4 Le Triomphe de F Amour ', 1681 : from the engravings after Jean Berain 
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145 and 146. Designs for choreographic figures in a ballet of savages, 

late seventeenth century : 
from the original drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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147 and 148. Designs for ballet costumes : 
from the original drawings by Louis Boquet in the Adusee de 1'Opera, Paris 





149 and 150, Designs for ballet costumes : 
from the original drawings by Louis Boquet in the Musee de TOpera, Paris. 
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155. Costume of Mrs, Abington 111 the 
character of Estifaiiia in ' Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife * : from the engraving 

after I. Roberts, 1776 

156. Costume of Mackliii as Shylock 
157- Costume of Jerry Blackacre in 
* The Plain Dealer', 0.1780 : from the 

engraving by Angus after Ryley 

All in the Gabrielle Enthoven collection, 

Victoria arid Albert Museum 

Opposite, 
158. Costume of Perdita in * The 

Winter's Tale ', 1757 
159. Costume of Comus, 1757 
160, Costumes of Jaifier and Belvidera 
in 4 Venice Preserved ' : from the 
engraving by Collyer after I. Roberts 
1776, in the Gabrielle Enthoven col- 
lection, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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I6i and 162. Designs for stage scenery : from the original maquettes by J. P. de Loutherbourg 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 




163 Design for stage setting, c.i66o : 
from the original drawing attributed to John Webb, from the Chatsworth coliecnon ; 

reproduced bv permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 
164 The Fitzgiggo Riots, stowing the stage of Covcnt Garden Theatre m 1763 
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conceal the join in the two back-shutters (shown plainly in the drawing by a 
clotted line) by painting a fountain at the exact point where the shutters meet. 

It is a pity that no other such documents of this period of English stage history 
are known to exist. We have to -wait another generation for a further glimpse of 
the English theatre, in the etching by Hogarth of a performance of 'The Beggar's 
Opera/ This well-known print shows not only that the important parts of the 
action took place well in front of the proscenium arch, but that the platform 
stage was encumbered with spectators sitting on the stage in boxes which look as 
if they had been specially constructed for them. Indeed, it was not until the 
reforms of Garrick that these tiresome intruders were finally banished. 

There is a considerable number of prints showing Garrick and his contem- 
poraries in character. Unfortunately the artists, while no doubt correct enough 
in their representation of costume, have not given us the stage-picture as it 
actually existed. Instead they have transported the characters into real scenes 
based only remotely on the stage sets. However, some of the actual designs of 
Loutherbourg have come down to us. 

Phillipe Jacques de Loutherbourg, an Alsatian painter of battle-pieces and 
romantic landscapes who had already made his mark in Paris, met Garrick for 
the first time in 1771. Loutherbourg, while in the French capital, had learned all 
the latest tricks of theatrical machinery, and Garrick, impressed with this know- 
ledge and knowing, from his own experience abroad, what use could be made of 
it, offered him the position of scenic director at Drury Lane. 

What Loutherbourg did was to create, for Garrick, the real picture stage, and 
if we can no longer entirely share the opinion of earlier writers that this was 
necessarily an improvement, or echo W. J. Lawrence's lament that the theatre 
in Garrick's time, 6 as in the days of Shakespeare, was still a rhetorical, not an 
illusive or pictorial, art,* we must still admit that Loutherbourg carried out some 
very necessary reforms. He abolished the candle hoops hung well to the front 
of the stage and placed a series of head-lights or border-batteries behind the 
proscenium. This alone drew the actors inside the arch, as a candle draws a moth. 

Had the Alsatian artist had modern lighting resources at his disposal his task 
would have been infinitely easier. As it was he anticipated some modern inven- 
tions, especially with *a new device, whereby the fleeting effect of various 
colours on a landscape -was produced by means of silk screens working on pivots 
before concentrated lights in the wings/ He was also fond of transparent scenery, 
the moon, for example, being cut out of the canvas of the backcloth, replaced 
by gauze and lighted from behind. He was one of the pioneers of the cut-cloth, 
a kind of double backcloth, an opening in the one nearer to the footlights 
revealing a vista beyond. This is shown quite clearly in the designs attributed to 
him which are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

We first find public record of Loutherbourg's work for Garrick in the latter *s 
Christmas entertainment for 1773. A year later he decorated 'The Maid of the 

7 
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Oaks/ a piece the setting of which was regarded as the chief attraction. Journalists 
noted with awe that it had been 'painted on purpose' (a great rarity at the time) 
and had cost the prodigious sum of ^1,500. 

What struck contemporaries most favourably was the brilliance of the setting, 
due partly to the improved lighting and partly to the artist's liking for strong 
colours. Some, including Gainsborough, were moved to protest and urged 
Garrick to return 'into the mild evening gleam and quiet middle term/ But 
there was no doubt that the general public eagerly welcomed the innovations 
and flocked to the theatre to see the dazzling picture of a celestial garden, 
terminated by a prospect of the Temple of Love/ 

When Garrick retired, Sheridan, the new manager of Drury Lane, continued 
to employ Loutherbourg, In his play c The Critic' he alludes to him by name, 
remarking: 'As to the scenery, the miraculous powers of Mr. De Loutherbourg's 
pencil are universally acknowledged/ Loutherbourg, in fact, marks the transi- 
tion from scenic design conceived as architecture to scenic design conceived as 
landscape painting, a process which was to continue with the rise of romanticism 
until the backcloth may be said to have swallowed the stage picture. 

The importance which landscape painting had assumed in the theatre is shown 
by the fact that the Drury Lane pantomime of 1779 was specially * written round* 
die scenery -which Loutherbourg had devised while on a tour of Derbyshire, 
It is possible that some of the cut-out scenes preserved at South Kensington are 
for the view of 'Peack's Hole* in this production. For the same pantomime the 
artist produced a front cloth or drop painted with a romantic landscape, and 
this was so popular that it was used for other plays until it perished in the burning 
of the theatre. W. J. Lawrence claims that this was the first painted act-drop not 
only in England but in Western Europe. Even France, then in the forefront of 
scenic innovation, was still using the conventional green baize curtain. 

Other designs in the Victoria and Albert Museum appear to be for 'Robinson 
Crusoe/ the Drury Lane pantomime of 1781, the year in which Loutherbourg 
was elected a Royal Academician. This was indeed to set the seal on the career 
of a scene-painter, and shortly afterwards, growing dissatisfied not only with the 
financial shifts of Sheridan, but perhaps also with a form of entertainment in 
which the actors would persist in diverting attention from the scenery, Louther- 
bourg left the theatre for a species of entertainment in which he could be com- 
pletely master in his own house. This was the celebrated 'Eicfophusikon/ an 
attempt to conduct a performance consisting of nothing but scenic effects. 
The description 1 of this entertainment is of considerable interest to students: 
'The stage on -which the Eidophusikon was represented, was little more than 
six feet wide, and about eight feet in depth; yet such was the painter's knowledge 
of effect and scientific arrangement, and the scenes which he described were so 

1 William Henry Pyne (1769-1843). See Wine and Walnuts, by Ephraim Hardcastle. 
London. 2nd Ed. 1824, Vol. L 
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completely illusive, that the space appeared to recede for many miles, and his 
horizon seemed as palpably distant from the eye, as the extreme termination of 
the view would appear in nature. 

'The opening subject of the Eidophusikon represented the view from the sum- 
mit of Onetree Hill, in Greenwich Park, looking up the Thames to the metro- 
polis; on one side, conspicuous upon its picturesque eminence, stood Flamstead 
House; and below, on the right, the grand mass of building, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, with its imposing cupolas, cut out of pasteboard, and painted with archi- 
tectural correctness. The large groups of trees formed another division, behind 
which were the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, with the shore on each 
side stretching to the metropolis, which was seen in its vast extent from Chelsea 
to Poplar. Behind were the hills of Hampstead, Highgate, and Harrow; and 
the intermediate space was occupied by the flat stage, as the pool or port of 
London, crowded with shipping, each mass of which being cut out in paste- 
board, and receding in size by the perspective of their distance. The heathy 
appearance of the foreground was constructed of cork, broken into the rugged 
and picturesque forms of a sand-pit, covered with minute mosses and lichens, 
producing a captivating effect, amounting indeed to reality. . . 

'The clouds in every scene had a natural motion, and they were painted in 
semi-transparent colours, so that they not only received light in front, but, by 
a greater intensity of the Argand lamps, were susceptible of being illuminated 
from behind. The linen on which they were painted was stretched on frames 
of twenty times the surface of the stage, which rose diagonally by a winding 
machine. . . . 

'Before the line of brilliant lamps, on the stage of the Eidophusikon, were slips 
of stained glass; yellow, red, green, purple, and blue: by the shifting of which, 
the painter could throw a tint upon the scenery, compatible with the time of day 
which he represented, and by a single slip, or their combinations, could produce 
a magical effect. ... 

'Gainsborough was so wrapt in delight with the Eidophusikon, that for a time 
he thought of nothing else he talked of nothing else and passed his evenings 
at that exhibition in long succession. Gainsborough, himself a great experiment- 
alist, could not fail to admire scenes wrought to such perfection by the aid of 
so many collateral inventions. Loutherbourg's genius was as prolific in imita- 
tions of nature to astonish the ear, as to charm the sight. He introduced a new 
art the picturesque of sound. . . . 

'The thunder was infinitely grand: a spacious sheet of thin copper was sus- 
pended by a chain, which, shaken by one of the lower corners, produced the 
distant rumbling, seemingly below the horizon; and as the clouds rolled on, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, increasing peal by peal, until, following rapidly the 
lightning's zig-zag flash, which was admirably vivid and sudden, it burst in a 
tremendous crash immediately over-head, . . . 
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'The waves for his stage were carved in soft wood from models made in clay; 
these were coloured with great skill, and being highly varnished, reflected the 
lightning. Each turned on its own axis, towards the other, in a contrary direction, 
throwing up the foam, now at one spot, now at another, and diminishing in 
altitude as they receded in distance, were subdued by corresponding tints. Thus 
the perturbed waters appeared to cover a vast space. One machine of simple 
construction turned the whole, and the motion was regulated according to the 
increasing of the storm. . . . 

'The rush of the waves was effected by a large octagonal box, made of paste- 
board, with internal shelves, and charged with small shells, peas, and light balls, 
which, as the machine wheeled upon its axis, were hurled in heaps with every 
turn; and being accompanied by two machines, of a circular form, covered 
with tightly strained silk, which pressed against each other by a swift motion, 
gave out a hollow whistling sound, in perfect imitation of loud gusts of wind. 
Large silken balls, passed hastily over the surface of the great tambourine, 
increased the awful din. 

'The rain and hail were no less truly imitated: for the rain, a long four-sided 
tube was charged with small seed, which according to the degree of its motion, 
from a horizontal to a vertical position, forced the atoms in a pattering stream 
to the bottom, when it was turned to repeat the operation. The hail was ex- 
pressed by a similar tube, on a larger scale, with pasteboard shelves, projecting 
on inclined planes, and charged with little beads; so that, sliding from shelf to 
shelf, fast or slow, as the tube was suddenly or gently raised, the imitation was 
perfect. . . . 

'The clouds were admirably painted; and, as they rolled on, the moon tinged 
their edges, or was obscured, at the will of the painter; for where he had loaded 
the colour to opaqueness, the transparent light of the orb could not penetrate. 
The clouds in front received sufficient illumination from the lamps, which were 
subdued by a bluish grey glass, one of the slips before described. The moon was 
formed by a circular aperture of an inch in diameter, cut in a tin box, that con- 
tained a powerful Argand lamp, which being placed at various distances from the 
back of the scene, gave a brilliant or a subdued splendour to the passing cloud.' 
In short, having banished both author and actor from his stage, the scenic 
designer was alone in his glory: a vision which must have haunted the imagina- 
tion of many a theatre decorator since. The popularity of the Eidophusikon, 
however, lasted only about two years. Loutherbourg took the next logical 
step. He still designed an occasional theatre scene, but for the most part he 
devoted himself to landscape painting, properly so called, producing between 
1794 and the end of the century the battle-pieces by which he is chiefly remem- 
bered. As a theatre artist he was a considerable innovator and rather an 
alarming portent. 



XII 

Romanticism and the ' Sense of 

Period 5 



AN excessive unity of style and thought always provokes its reaction. Such unity 
is, indeed, delusive: in practice it is never more than a hard crust, like the crust 
of solidified lava that forms over the molten mass. No human synthesis can 
possibly include everything, and sooner or later the excluded and the unresolved 
must force their way through. 

We think of the Age of Louis XIV and the Age of Louis XV as unified 
epochs, marked by recognizable styles that imposed their mark on every 
department of life, on every manifestation of the arts. So in a sense they were, 
and that, perhaps, is the secret of their fascination for us today. Such epochs 
seem to us to be periods of culture, as opposed to periods of learning like the 
nineteenth century. It is possible to be too learned to develop a style, and perhaps 
the eighteenth century, up to the accession of Louis XVI, was able to do so 
precisely because of its ignorance, its lack of archaeological knowledge, its com- 
parative lack of geographical knowledge. In a word, it lacked the sense of history . 

Discontent with the age in which one lives results in Romanticism, which is 
always an escape into the exotic, either of time or place. The 'classical* ages are 
those in which the majority of cultivated men say 'yes' to the world in which they 
find themselves. When they begin to say c no/ the mould begins to break up: 
'romanticism* has begun. 

Much ink has been spilt, especially in France, in an attempt to define classicism 
and romanticism, and the problem is bedevilled by the existence of neo-classicism. 
But neo-classicism is nothing in itself: it is a mere variety of romanticism, and 
David was as romantic as Delacroix. He was essentially backward-looking, and 
his vision of an imaginary Republican Rome as exotic as Delacroix's world of 
Sardanapalus. Very different was the attitude to Rome of the men who sur- 
rounded le Roi SoleiL They assimilated Rome completely into the style Louis 
Quatorze, just as their successors assimilated the Chinese culture into their own 
rococo. Learning maizes this attitude impossible and it is perhaps only dominant 
in an age profoundly satisfied with its own synthesis. 

We have already dealt with the break-up of the rococo in stage costume 
and decor. After Boquet come the sticklers for archaeological accuracy, and 
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their attitude is none the less significant becaus'e their attempts to reproduce the 
past were often so ludicrously inadequate, only less so than their attempts to 
suggest distant parts of the earth. As Koniisarjevsky remarks: 1 * Until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century nearly every production of what was known 
on the stage as a "costume play" was a sort of Bedlam as regards dress.* We may, 
if we wish, dismiss the eighteenth-century conventions as absurd, but at least 
they were all in the same accepted style. When we compare the costumes 
designed in 1750 with those produced in (say) 1820 we are conscious of a 
lamentable falling-ofF. 

This was in part due to the fact that the theatre had now shaken off the tyranny 
of kings and was dependent upon a paying bourgeois public which, whatever 
its virtues, was conspicuous neither for taste nor knowledge. The result was a 
crop of those pseudo-historical costumes which we still call "operatic/ The tenor 
in almost any opera of the early nineteenth century thought it necessary to 
appear in tights, his feet encased in Carolean turned-down boots (they still 
survive in pantomime, on the feet of the * wicked uncles* ) a short tunic embroidered 
with sequins, a shirt open at the throat, and his head surmounted by the hat of 
a Neapolitan brigand. Strangely enough, this costume, or a version of it, is still 
worn in some 'period' films, whatever the actual date of their action is supposed 
to be. 

Female costume on the stage has, of course, always been subject to the varia- 
tions of the current mode. Actresses always wish to be attired in an attractive 
(that is, a contemporary) way, and so we find that even when the heroine of a 
drama produced in 1817 is supposed to be dressed in the costume of 1550, she 
always has the high waist of her own day, the little puffed sleeves and the heel- 
less slippers. At a later period heroines who were supposed to be ancient Greeks 
wore dresses of reasonable historical accuracy but wore crinolines underneath 
them. In our own day similar absurdities only too often prevail, especially in 
films, and they are only hidden from us by the difficulty that most people feel 
in abstracting themselves sufficiently from their own contemporary convention. 

An opposite example of the tyranny of the contemporary mode is to be found 
in the history of ballet costume. When Taglioni danced in the original 'Sylphide* 
in 1 845 she wore a white shortened version of the dress of her own day, and 
so great was her success that it stereotyped ballet costume for many years. 
Almost until the end of the nineteenth century it was taken for granted that the 
dancers should wear this costume (the tutti) whatever the period of the drama 
they were enacting, and even when the costumes of fae figurantes were designed 
with some approach to historical realism, 

-In theatrical scenery the effect of romanticism was, as we have noted, to 
depose the architect in favour of the landscape painter. Instead of the formal 
recession of baroque pillars there were wide stretches of blasted heath or distant 
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vistas of town and village. Even architecture itself was treated in a purely pictorial 
way, and we can sum up the development of scene-painting in the first half of 
the nineteenth century by saying that gradually the backcloth absorbed the 
side-wings and finally swallowed the whole stage picture. 

Even the character of those employed to design stage-settings was different. 
Men like the Galli da Bibiena were architects, men like Clarkson Stanfield 
(and before him Loutherbourg) were landscape painters. Strangely enough, 
their prestige remained undiminished and was, sometimes, even increased. 

In many of the playbills of the period the name of William Clarkson Stanfield 
is printed larger than the names of the principal actors and, of course, much 
larger than the name of the author. He was born in 1793 and began life as a 
sailor. His passion for drawing and sketching ships and marine views and his 
ability in painting scenery for plays performed on board ship brought him to 
notice, and it was the famous Captain Marryat who recommended him to take 
it up as a profession. He made a start in 1818 as scene-painter at the Old Royalty 
in Wellclose Square, a theatre frequented by sailors. Later he painted scenery 
for the Coburg Theatre, His Majesty's and Drury Lane. Elaborate descriptions 
of his scenery were printed in the playbills as one of the major inducements to 
draw the public into the theatre, and we learn of his painted sets being greeted 
with such applause as to hold up the action at the beginning of each scene. It is 
typical of his attitude that, in 1829, when he felt himself sufficiently secure in his 
financial position, he practically abandoned scene-painting to devote himself 
to the easel-picture. 

Among typical English scenic designers of the early nineteenth century may 
be mentioned Inigo Richards, chiefly known for his work at Covent Garden as 
a portrayer of medieval ruins. The names Grieve and Telbin are less those of 
individual designers than of great scene-painting dynasties, some of which 
lasted for a surprising length of time. William Grieve was born, so to say, to 
scene-painting, his father being John Henderson Grieve, theatrical decorator 
(1770-1845). William's brother Thomas, born in 1799, worked for Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. William Grieve, born in 1800, began work as a boy 
at Drury Lane and later moved to Covent Garden, these two great theatres 
naturally providing the largest canvas for his talents. His most celebrated sets 
were made for 'Masaniello* and 'Robert le Diable/ He died in London in 1844, 
His nephew Thomas Walford Grieve, born in 1841, helped his father in his 
scene-painting work for most of the theatres of London, until the latter's death 
in 1880, The activity of the Grieve family therefore lasted for nearly a century. 

The Telbin dynasty was equally long-lived. William Telbin, the elder (his 
real name was Niblet, but he reversed the order of the letters) was born in 1815. 
His son William Telbin the younger did not die until 1931, and the present 
author was in correspondence with him shortly before his death. Telbin the 
elder died in 1873 after a long and active career* His son, less ambitious than his 
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father, made something of a speciality of act drops, painted representations of 
elaborately looped and tasselled curtains, and one of these, painted for the 
Lyceum in 1888, hung there for the greater part of Irving's management, 1 He 
designed the scenery for Irving's production of 'Faust/ and for 'King John' and 
'Paolo and Francesca 5 under the management of Sir George Alexander. By 
working from six o'clock in the morning to two o'clock on the following 
morning he painted the scenery for a production of e Macbeth* at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, -within a month. This was surely remarkable, if only for 
the extreme elaboration of setting thought necessary in the late nineteenth 
century for the presentation of Shakespeare. 

One of the most remarkable attempts during the first half of the nineteenth 
century to offer to the public a scenic picture of the highest possible merit and 
the greatest degree of archaeological accuracy was made by Charles Kean in 
his long tenure of the Princess's Theatre, London. Charles Kean was not an actor 
of the calibre of his father, Edmund Kean, but he was a much more cultivated 
man. He determined to put an end to the mixture of styles and periods prevail- 
ing in his day, and as he certainly raised the standard both of pictorial illusion 
and historical accuracy, and as the later spectacular productions of Irving and 
Tree were undoubtedly inspired by his example, the record of his .achievements 
may be worth studying in some detail, especially as the actual documentation of 
mid-nineteenth-century stage production in England is, on the whole, so scanty. 

By a fortunate chance the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses an unrivalled 
collection of water-colours showing all Kean's principal productions. They are 
not exactly 'stage designs/ having been made as a record afterwards, but under 
Kean's direction and by the scenic artists themselves. They therefore constitute a 
very valuable source of information. Kean took over the lease of the Princess's 
Theatre in March, 1851. His first two productions were of little importance, but 
with 'King John', produced early in 1852, he begin the attempt to realize "his 
conviction that in illustrating (the word is revealing) the great plays of the 
greatest poet that ever wrote, historical accuracy might be so blended with 
theatrical effect that instruction and amusement would go hand in hand.' 

The names of the scenic artists involved were those of Gordon, Lloyds, 
HL Cuthbert and J. Days. The last two were responsible for some excellent 
scenes of Northampton Castle. It was typical of Kean that for Shakespeare's 
direction in Act V, Scene i: 'Northampton: A Room in the Palace,' Kean 
substituted an 'Interior of the Templar's Church' as being more impressive and 
pictorial. 

The second of the Shakespearean revivals was 'Macbeth,* produced in 
February, 1853. Obviously Kean regarded this as one of his most important 
productions, for he had no less than twenty-three drawings made of the scenery 

1 It may not be without interest to note that the present author saw this identical act drop 
in use in 1922 at the King's Theatre, Hammersmith, as part of the scenery of a pantomime. 





166 and 167. Designs for costumes in the ballet 4 Aladdin * : 
from the lithographs by Engelman after Auguste Garnerey in the Victoria and Albert Museum 






168. Costume of Edmund Keaii as Othello : 
from the etching in the Gabrielle Enthoven 
collection in the Victoria arid Albert Museum 



169. Design for costume in the ballet "Olimpie* : 
from the lithograph by Engelman after Auguste 
Gamerey in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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170. Design for theatrical scenery, Scala Theatre, Milan ; 
from the lithograph after A. Sanquirico, 1823, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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I yi opposite below, 172 and 173. Designs for stage scenery, early nineteenth century: trom 
the original drawings by members of the Grieve family in the Victoria and Albert Museum 





174- Scenery for ' Sardanapalus," Princess's Theatre, London, 1853 : 
from the original drawing by F. Lloyds in the Kean collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 




175. Scenery for * Hamlet,* act I, scene 5 : from, the original drawing by Jones 
in the Keaii collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 




Scenery for * The Winter's Tale,' act V, scene 3, at the Princess's Theatre, London : 
from the original drawing by J. Days in the Kean collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 




177. The Royal box at Co vent Garden Theatre, mid-nineteenth century, 
showing the projection of the apron-stage : The Illustrated London News 





178 and 179. Designs for ballet costumes by C. Wilhelm and (right) by A. Cornell! : 
from the original drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 




1 80. Scenery for ' Coriolanus * : from the original painting by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 




i8i. Scenery for the pantomime ' Humpty-Dumpty,' Drury Lane Theatre, 1903 : 
from the original maquette by Henry Emden in the Victoria and Albert Museum 




182 and 183. Designs for ballet costumes : from the original drawings by C. Wilhelm 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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for this play, all of which can be studied at South Kensington, Cuthbert seems 
to have been the principal artist, but the name T. Grieve also appears in the 
playbill as responsible for a "View near the Castle of Dunsinane/ This had no 
connection with the action and was probably used as a drop-curtain. 

The production of 'Sardanapalus/ later in the same year, created an even greater 
sensation. The discoveries of Layard and Botta on the site of ancient Nineveh 
were still recent and every use was made of the examples of Assyrian art which 
had just been added to the treasures of the British Museum. The public felt 
that at last they were getting an authentic documentation, and one of the chief 
scenes in the play was reproduced in -wood-engraving in the Illustrated London 
News. The four principal scenes were executed by Gordon, Lloyds and Days, 
under the direction of Grieve. As pictures they can still excite our imagination, 
but in spite of the praise of some contemporary critics the feeling was growing 
among others that the magnificence of the setting was beginning to overwhelm 
the play. 

When 'Richard HI* was put on in February, 1854, Kean issued a prefatory note 
to the playbill in which he calmly remarks that he had chosen the play because 
it offered an opportunity of depicting a different historical epoch from those 
already produced. He names his historical authorities (at the time he could 
certainly have found no more reliable guides than Strutt, Planche and Fairholt, 
whose -works are by no means obsolete even today) and vouches for the 
absolute authenticity of all his details. Strangely enough the text he used was 
Gibber's version instead of Shakespeare's. 

'Richard DDL' was a failure, lasting only nineteen days, but his next Shake- 
spearean effort, 'Henry VEH/ was a brilliant success, perhaps because-it lends itself 
so much more easily to spectacular effect. Gordon, Jones, Lloyds* Fenton and 
T. Grieve were the artists employed, and the last-named contributed an interest- 
ing device drawn from the diorama. This was an immensely long cloth painted 
with a representation of the whole length of the Thames. It was stretched between 
two rollers which revolved in unison, moving the scenery behind the actor who, 
as Henry VIII in his barge, remained motionless in the centre of the stage. This 
curious anticipation of the methods of the cinema, "where the principal characters 
so frequently remain in the centre of the camera's eye while the scenery moves 
behind them, evoked great applause. 

Even more successful was the 'Vision of Queen Katharine.' 'This was/ says 
a contemporary critic, 'perhaps the most beautiful effect ever introduced upon 
the stage an effect so beautiful and dreamlike that it kept the audience entranced 
and hushed, repressing the customary tokens of applause till the lovely group 
of floating figures had vanished from our eye/ Unfortunately we do not know- 
how this anticipation of the Rhine Maidens was achieved. 1 

The year 1856 saw the most ambitious of all the Kean productions: * A Winter's 
1 Incidentally, the *top angel* was played by a little girl called Ellen Terry. 
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Tale/ designed and painted by Telbin, Morgan, Cuthbert, Gordon, Lloyds and 
Days, under the general direction of Grieve. A difficulty presented itself at the 
outset: the Bohemia of Shakespeare's imagination was as unlocalised in time as 
in place. Kean changed it to Bethynia and placed the action some time about the 
Age of Pericles. This enabled his artists to excel themselves in authentic detail 
and some of the drawings still extant show with what success they performed 
their task. Unfortunately Mrs. Kean insisted on wearing a crinoline under her 
Veal' Greek robe and completely ruined the effect. 

In the 'Midsummer Night's Dream' produced in October, 1856, the Greek 
world was once more painfully reconstructed, even the tools of * Quince's 
Workshop' being reproduced from specimens recently discovered in the excava- 
tions at Herculaneum. Incidentally, as far as the scenery was concerned, our 
previous remark that the backcloth had swallowed the whole stage picture is 
well exemplified by one of the scenes painted by Gordon. This is nothing else 
than an enlargement of Turner's well-known painting of c The Golden Bough.' 

For 'Richard IT produced in the following year Lloyds provided not only an 
Authentic' picture of John o'Gaunt's bedchamber, but detailed drawings of 
the fifteen panels of tapestry on the walls. All the heraldry and accoutrements 
for the funeral scene were studied with equal care. 

For his production of 'The Merchant of Venice' in 1858 Kean endeavoured to 
reproduce sixteenth-century Venice with all the accuracy possible, basing his 
costumes on Vecellio and Jost Amman and his scenery on actual buildings. We 
could say that romanticism was now merging into realism if we did not 
remember that all this was, of course, scene-painting. Indeed it was the apotheosis 
of scene-painting, the scene-painter having driven nearly everyone else off the 
stage, as far as the effect on the public was concerned. Grieve and Telbin, 
however, still unsatisfied, applied themselves to dioramas, their most famous 
production being 'The Route of the Overland Mail to India.' The diorama or its 
equivalent is, of course, at once the dream of all scene-painters and the reductio 
ad absurdum of scene-painting. Like Loutherbourg before him, Telbin the elder 
persistently dreamed of a theatre in which scene-painting (with some little help 
from music) should provide the whole entertainment. Just before his death 
William Telbin the younger communicated to the present writer the following 
account of his father's ambitions: 

*At "Her Majesty's" one fine morning, June i8th 1865 my father men- 
tioned en passant that cc today is my fiftieth birthday/ 5 . . . He was still 
very strong and little past the prime of life, but he was getting restless and 
dissatisfied with the result of his labours. He felt it was now or never to 
make a move on his own account, and in his own way. He argued, **I have a 
clever son (my brother Henry), I have many clever people about me able 
and willing to help, and I have a subject that above all I should like to 
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in it, I could (and assist Henry in doing the same) devote the rest of my 
days to a more permanent record of any virtue I possess as a painter. 

*I always knew that, till my father had carried out this pet scheme of his, 
he would never settle down "with an undisturbed mind to painting for 
the galleries. He loved big work in tempera and could do more with the 
material than anyone, as Stanfield said on more than one occasion, and he 
knew better than anyone how to give added effect to painting by model- 
ling, lighting, movement and music. 

c The subject chosen was "Venice," the Venice of the Doges, when 
Tasso's echoes still reverberated, and -when the gondolier as he rowed was 
not songless. ... It was proposed to approach Venice by way of the Lake 
of Lucerne and the St. Gothard Pass, the Swiss subjects to be treated in a 
way suggested by and in conjunction with Rossini's overture to " \Villiam 
Tell." Having thought over every detail he took, in the summer of 1866, 
a lease of the St. Martin's Hall, a very spacious building, with enough 
room between the four walls for the construction later of a rather large 
theatre, The Queen's.* 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately for Telbin's pocket (for panoramas are 
as short-lived as Loutherbourg's Eidophusikon), the project come to nothing. 
Telbin's elder son, Henry, set off for Venice to collect material and met with a 
fatal accident while sketching in Switzerland. 

For some years yet theatre art remained, not only in England, in the hands of 
the scene-painters, but the day was coming when the realism towards which the 
painters were working would bring its own revenge. For the painted scene is 
necessarily unrealistic, and if realism of pictorial illusion is what is desired, it 
must inevitably give place to the solid structure of the built-up set. * 



XIII 

Realism and the Reactions against 

Realism 



WE have seen that, in matters of stage decor, the Baroque theatre was faithful 
to one conception the system by which every scene was represented by a 
series of receding wings and a back-cloth. 

The advantage of this system, and which caused it to be in use for so long, was 
the ease of changing any stage picture. All that was necessary to do was to have 
another series of "wings hidden behind the first, and then "when one scene was 
over the first set of wings slid back into the space which became known, naturally 
enough, as the wings, and a further set of flats was pushed forward. After that it 
was only necessary to change the back-cloth, at first by sliding it in, in two pieces 
from the sides, and later by unrolling it from the space above the stage, in order 
for the scene to be completely transformed into something else. The change 
could be made very quickly, and with the use of only a few stage hands. 

There were, of course, certain curious limitations. The audience was compelled 
to accept as convincing the interior of a room which had no solid walls at all, 
but only a series of receding flaps, and with the rise of a more realistic drama, the 
conventions of the 'baroque* stage became intolerable. The strutting heroes of 
early nineteenth-century melodrama might move naturally in a world of flats; 
the heroines of Ibsen required solid walls to hem them in. Interiors had always 
been the least satisfactory part of the 'baroque* technique, and interiors were the 
first to be reformed. 

It was found possible to build up a solid box-set rather like an empty soap 
box upturned on its side, with its open edge towards the audience. But the 
idea of perspective still persisted. The stage had a ramp, and the roof and sides 
of the imaginary, built-up, room sloped inwards. This, too, was gradually 
abandoned, and the modern interior set evolved, which consists of an ordinary 
room, with one of its walls missing; with real furniture disposed, more or less, 
as it would be in real life; with doors that open and windows that shut; with walls 
that do not shake, and flowerpots that are not painted on the canvas; in short, 
with the whole apparatus of realism pursued as an end in itself. Opera still clung, 
and still to some extent clings, to the old convention. Musical comedy long 
preserved the system of wings and flaps, but by the end of the nineteenth century 
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it came to be expected that serious plays should be played in really convincing 
surroundings. The projecting apron stage, or -what remained of it, began to be 
regarded as an abomination; the stage picture retreated entirely behind the 
proscenium arch, and the actors and actresses "were supposed to move in a world 
of their own, totally oblivious of the fact that one of the walls of their room was 
missing, and that five hundred people were -watching them. This is the conven- 
tion of realism, a convention, like all other theatrical devices, and which -was not 
long to remain unchallenged; but it was valuable in its place, if only as a protest 
against the decaying remnants of the great 'baroque' tradition. 

Many of the effects of realism would have been impossible but for technical 
advances, particularly in stage lighting. Oil footlights could not be controlled, 
their intensity could not be varied at will during a performance; and in Garrick's 
time, at least, there was the constant nuisance of snuffing. It was the introduction 
of gas which first made it possible to use light not only for illumination but for 
effect. The problem was enormously simplified by being able to substitute a 
wire for a tube, but the almost infinite possibilities of electricity were not at 
first realized. 

One of the main tasks which occupied the early workers in this field was the 
problem of finding some convincing substitute for real daylight. Certainly 
footlights and borders could not give it. The illumination derived from them was 
patchy; and the combination of light from above with light from below deprived 
the stage picture of all reasonable shadows. Worse still, it minimized the play of 
the actor's features, and in indoor scenes it over-emphasized the walls and over- 
illuminated the ceiling. It was to remedy some of these defects that the Fortuny 
system was worked out in Germany at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The essence of this system was the reflection of light from bands of coloured silk, 
and its diffusion thence on to the sky-dome or cyclorama which occupied the 
back of the stage. The result was more like daylight than anything yet accom- 
plished, but the original Fortuny system, because of its waste of current and the 
rapid deterioration of the silk, has been generally abandoned or modified. 

The sky-dome, however, has remained, and is one of the most potent devices 
for attaining complete scenic illusion. Fortuny proposed a dome of silk which 
shut up and could be transported from one place to another. Its fragility and its 
tendency to crease have led to its being replaced in Germany and America by 
the sky-dome of plaster, which, no longer semicircular (for that blocks the side 
entrances to the stage), takes the form of a flattened shell, bending inwards 
sharply at the top and at the sides. Whitewashed plaster makes an admirable 
surface for light to play upon, and the effect seen from the front of the stage is of 
infinite distance, open sky. By means of this dome, the necessity for 'flies* 
strips of canvas painted blue to represent the sky, and hide the stage machinery 
is entirely done away with. Even those producers who do not aim at scenic 
illusion are wise to keep the sky-dome within the range of their possible effects. 
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The more realistic possibilities have been worked out in the Swedish Ars 
system which permits of photographs of real clouds being projected upon the 
artificial sky and made to move across it. But this is hardly more than a toy, 
interesting to see once, but of little use to the play or the actor. 

Simultaneously with improvements in lighting have come other mechanical 
contrivances, designed to simplify the task of the producer and to enable him to 
attain a nearer illusion of reality. The attempt to play Shakespeare in terms of 
nineteenth-century realism involved a terrible strain on the scene-shifters. They 
had to be for ever taking away 'Portia's House/ and putting back 'Venice, a 
Street*; and with the best will in the world the intervals between each scene 
became longer and longer, and Shakespeare's text had to be drastically cut in 
order to be able to get through it in a single evening. Also, the continuity of 
the play was broken up, and the swift Elizabethan eloquence failed to leap the 
gap from scene to scene, and so "whip the play to a climax. How were old plays 
to be allowed to retain their verve and impetuosity, and at the same time receive 
all the benefits of modern staging? 

The answer, for a time at least, seemed to be the revolving stage, invented by 
Lautenschlager at Munich, and installed in the Residenz Theater in 1896, in 
order to facilitate the production of Mozart's operas. The invention enabled all 
the scenes necessary to be built up solidly before the performance began, and 
by revolving the stage," each in turn was brought into view. Five or six settings 
can be contrived in this way ; if more are needed, they can be built up during 
the play itself, the audience meanwhile being occupied with the side of the circle 
turned towards the proscenium opening. The device enables Shakespeare to be 
played realistically, and without cuts. The scenery itself can be of the most solid 
kind, although of course considerable ingenuity is needed to fit the various 
scenes into segments of the circle. In practice the difficulties are so great that in 
some theatres where the revolving stage has been installed producers make no 
use of it at all, but treat it as part of the ordinary stage floor. 

The early realists, of course, had none of these mechanical contrivances, and 
perhaps it was to their advantage that they were able to carry but their reforms 
before being overwhelmed by the machine age. The pioneers of stage realism 
are usually agreed to have been the Meiningers. George II, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, was a man of considerable culture and an enthusiast for the theatre, 
besides being a practising artist. Dissatisfied with the meaningless jumble of 
supposedly historical costumes and scenery with a thousand theatrical conven- 
tions carried over from the great days of the Baroque, he set himself to reform 
the staging of plays from top to bottom- 
He strove above all for the unity of the stage picture, and in order to achieve it 
designed both settings and costumes himself down to the last details. But in 
addition he decided beforehand how his actors should be grouped and worked 
out the relationship between.this grouping and the set. Moreover, try the use of 
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staircases and similar devices he strove to make it possible for the action to rise 
above the dead-level of the stage floor. He took great trouble with his crowds, 
even to the extent of training each super to make gestures which would reinforce 
but not merely echo those of the others. If necessary he contracted the size of 
the stage in order to carry out his principle that the edges of the crowd should 
never be seen, but that the concourse mob or army, or whatever it was, 
should be supposed to extend indefinitely into the wings. 

A determined effort was made to design the costumes from authentic sources, 
and the Meiningers are seen to deserve, even greater credit for their researches 
when we remember that the vast literature of costume which has grown up in 
the last century hardly existed when Duke George set out on his pioneer path. 
Every detail was studied he even had an armourer on duty and each actor 
was given written instructions for the wearing of his costume. There is little 
doubt that the Duke was a great 'man of the theatre' and would have been 
equally so if he had lived two hundred years earlier and displayed his talents 
within, the confines of baroque staging. But the effect of his reforms was to 
make audiences feel that, for the first time, they were witnessing something 
real on the stage. 

Saxe-Meiningen was a very minor principality Its capital had only eight 
thousand inhabitants and little might have been heard of the Meiningers if 
they had not soon set out on a tour, first of Germany, and then of Europe. 
Their first performance in Berlin, on May I, 1874, created the utmost excite- 
ment. The following year they reached Vienna and Budapest, and between 
1874 and 1890 they performed more than 2,500 times, reaching as fax as 
London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Basle, "Warsaw, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Odessa. 'The company/ says Lee Simonson^ 1 
'became the first theatre of Europe, a school of the theatre for every theatrical 
centre. None escaped its influence. Every tradition of routine repertory based 
on opera was discredited, and a method of bringing plays to life on the boards 
was everywhere recognised as nothing less than a new art. . . . No important 
director since the duke's time has failed to be a disciple of one aspect or another 
of his theories and his practice. . . . All our experiments are based upon the 
cardinal doctrines established at Meiningen/ 

The two men who were to be the great apostles of stage realism both came 
under the Meiningen influence, Antoine while he was working in Brussels, 
and Stanislavsky while still an amateur in Moscow, which the Mexningen 
company visited in 1885, One in Moscow and one in Paris, at the two ends, so to 
speak, of Europe, began a period of theatrical activity the influence of which was 
to be felt far into the twentieth century. 

It was in 1887 that Antoine founded the Theatre-Libre, in order, as he and 

1 Lee Simonson, The Stage is Set. New York, 1932, pp. 304, 306. Mr* Simonson's protest 
that theatre historians have failed to recognize the importance of the Meiningers, and that 
no great director, except Stanislavsky, has acknowledged his debt to them, is amply justified. 
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ids supporters firmly believed, to apply the principles of stage naturalism in all 
their completeness. Instead, he discovered, as Duke George had done, that 
scenery can be made to reinforce the mood of the play, that stage properties 
can themselves act, and that the art of the human actor is not all speech and 
gesture, but leaves room for silence and immobility. Antoine himself seems 
hardly to have realized the force of some of his mises-en-scene indeed his passion 
for real meat, real fountains, and the rest, seems in direct contradiction to his true 
accomplishment. Unfortunately, also, his repertoire was singularly limited, full 
of thesis plays of the Brieux and de Curel type, which lent themselves less than 
any to novelty of staging. 

The reaction came from the group of young writers and artists known as the 
Symbolistes, who, led by Paul Fort, attacked the Theatre-Libre for its search of 
the exact, and for giving no help to "writers of fantasy and imagination. Fort 
founded the Theatre Mixte, which, after two performances, became the Theatre 
d' Art, and enunciated in his manifestos many of the principles which have since 
become the commonplaces of the modernist school* Scenery was to be simplified, 
evocative rather than descriptive; in fact, as M. Moussinac justly claims, in his 
book on theatrical decoration, all the principles which the Russians have since 
worked out, and which the Germans have applied, sometimes crudely, but with 
power and knowledge, had already been advocated by Fort and his friends: 
simplification of decoration, the choice, for each scene, of the plastic elements 
necessary to create its appropriate atmosphere, stylization, complete harmony 
between scenery and costumes, and the abandonment of the perspective back- 
cloth. Among the painters who joined in the battle against naturalism, and 
painted decorations for the Theatre d'Art were Vuillard, Bonnard, Maurice 
Denis, Odilon Redon and K. X. RousseL 

In 1892 the Theatre d'Art became the Theatre de FOEuvre, Lugne-Poe colla- 
borating with Camille Mauclair and Edouard Vuillard to present 'Pelleas et 
Melisande* at the Bouffes-Parisiens. Stanislavsky was present at this performance, 
and afterwards admitted how much he owed to the decoration by Vogler, and 
to all the experimental work which -was being carried out in Paris at the time* 
Stanislavsky himself, shortly afterwards, returned to Russia, and in 1897 had 
that famous all-night conversation. with Nemirovich-Danchenko which resulted 
in the formation of the Art Theatre of Moscow. Their object was the reform of 
the Russian stage, but they began at first by proclaiming the gospel of naturalism 
according to Antoine, and in striving to emulate the realistic effects of the 
Meiningers. In fact, naturalism was pushed to an extreme, an attempt being 
made to reproduce actual conditions of life, with all its accumulated detail, and 
in particular its merging of the principal characters of a drama in the mass of the 
participants. It was the opposite of the *star* system which was aimed at, the 
'super* ceased to exist, and ensemble acting was raised to a level which has 
perhaps never been reached by any other company of actors. 
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1 86 and 1 87. Designs for stage settings by Gordon Craig : 
left, for 'Electra' 1905 and on this page, a design of 1912 
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1 88. Scenery for * Parsifal,* act I, by Adolphe Appia 
189. Stage setting by Herbert M. Prentice for * The Immortal Hour/ Cambridge Festival Theatre 
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I9Q. Design for stage set- 
ting for * Julius Csesar * : 
from the original drawing 

by Hans Wilderrnaii in 

the Victoria and Albert 

Museum 

191. Design, by A. G. 
Bragaglia for * Pierrot 

Fumiste * 
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194- Design for costume In * The Beggar's Opera/ Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, 1920 : from the original drawing by 
Claude Lovat Fraser in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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But the very perfection of their technique caused the members of the theatre 
to evolve a kind of symbolic rhythm "which was very far from being the mere 
surface realism they had striven for at first. Stanislavsky, too, passed from Brieux 
to Maeterlinck, and from Gorky to Chekov, and with Chekov realism is itself 
symbolic. In such a play as 'The Seagull' the methods of the Art Theatre 
flowered, and were justified; and it is difficult to see by what other method 
Chekov's plays could be made even intelligible. The reactions which Stanis- 
lavsky's system provoked will be returned to later; but first something must 
be said of that development or offshoot of the Russian theatre which is most 
familiar of all to the European public the Russian ballet. 

The symbolic use of colour and line which Stanislavsky had seen practised in 
Paris, the nature of his repertoire made it difficult for him to imitate and develop 
in Moscow. Maeterlinck's c Blue Bird* was an exception, and served perhaps as 
a point of departure for other -workers in the same field. But the astonishing 
success of the Russian Ballet was due principally to the genius of one man, Serge 
Diaghilev. The short-lived Wronbel had inspired a group of young Petrograd 
painters to attempt the complete transformation of the whole art of scenic 
design. Diaghilev, with his gift for organization, collected them under the 
banner of his review, Mir lskousstva> or The World of Art. The members of this 
group, of which the most famous were Bakst and Benois, practised a kind of 
mannered archaism, which, -whatever its demerits as an art formula, lent itself 
very appropriately to the decoration of ballet. The frank voluptuousness of 
'Scheherazade* was followed by the seductive cruelty of *Cleopatre/ by the 
tongue-in-cheek romanticism of 'Carnaval/ by Le Spectre de la Rose,' by the 
wilful naivete of 'Narcisse/ by the primitive savagery of 'Tamar/ by *Le Dieu 
Bleu/ and by Nijinsky's masterpiece 'L'Apres-midi d'un Faune.' In all these 
Bakst demonstrated the astonishing virtuosity of his handling of colour, and 
the curious directness and violence of his appeal to the senses. There is little 
subtlety in his work, and it may well be that he would have been an unsuitable 
decorator for ordinary plays, but for ballets, and especially for some of the 
earlier ballets in the Diaghilev repertoire, he could not have been surpassed; and 
he remains, in general estimation, and in actual fact, the most important of the 
stage designers employed for the Ballets Russes. 

Benois was already famous as a painter and art critic when he turned his 
attention to stage decoration. He decorated the first ballet produced by Diaghilev 
in Paris, *Le Pavilion d* Armide' (1909), and in his designs for scenes and costumes 
recaptured to an astonishing degree the spirit of the Grand Siecle. His most 
famous decor, however, was that for 'Petroushka,' in which the handling of the 
masses of colour formed by the holiday crowd on the stage was conspicuously 
successful. This ballet was given in Paris in 191 1 and in London two years later. In 
1909 and 1910 Benois had decorated three ballets: *Le Lac des Cygnes/ 'Giselle/ 
and Les Sylphides,' all of them sufficiently romantic and sentimental to confine 
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the artist, so it seemed, to one particular mood, and manner of presentment. 
But in 'Petroushka' he had an opportunity of breaking away from his moonlit 
groves and melancholy ghosts, to show how racily Russian he could be. 

A richer flavour is perceptible in the work of Nicholas Roerich, -whose back- 
cloth for 'Prince Igor* is one of the masterpieces of non-naturalistic stage design. 
He also designed scenery and costumes for 'Le Sacre du Printemps/ with which 
his feeling for the primitive made him peculiarly in sympathy. 

In opposition to these Petrograd painters there was also a Moscow group, 
more in touch -with such Parisian movements as Cubism; and these artists too 
were enlisted in Diaghilev* s service. The most famous names -were Larionov, 
Gontcharova and Barthe, and it is in succession to their work that it seemed 
natural and logical to Diaghilev to call in the services of French painters like 
Picasso and Derain. 

Both the Petrograd and the Moscow artists were essentially scene-painters. 
To them stage decoration meant a painted cloth and costumes to match; and 
although their triumphs were many, they do not belong to the main trend of the 
art of the theatre, as it has become apparent during the last few years. Bakst was 
the gorgeous sunset of scene-painting. In his day he -was hailed as an innovator; 
but he -was not the beginning of anything. He was the end of a three-hundred- 
years' process, the culmination of the theatre of the Bibienas, of de Loutherbourg, 
and Clarkson Stanfield. The Bakst tradition was most suitable for ballet, in 
particular for oriental or voluptuous ballet; there was difficulty in applying it to 
more solemn themes, or to the form of legitimate drama. Even in the Diaghilev 
ballet itself it was superseded by the modified 'Constructivism* of such a decor 
as that of 'The Cat' in the 1927 season in, London. Bakst's real influence was in 
the minor decorative arts; and the colour of curtains and cushions, and the 
covers of chairs, are still bright with the yellows and vermilions which he 
splashed about the Sultan's harem in 'Scheherazade/ 

'The Cat' dispelled the doubt which had been forming in some minds, that 
Diaghilev, in spite of his flair, "was at last beginning to fall behind the times. It 
showed that he had other ideas of revivifying the ballet, besides the calling in of 
an eminent easel-painter to design a backcloth. But from participating in the 
forward movement towards a new theatre, the ballet is, almost by its very- 
nature, excluded. It is too firmly in the operatic tradition, too obviously the 
child of the Court* In itself it can be enchanting, but it cannot lead us back to the 
theatre as a unity, for it is itself a fragment of a fragment. 

To rediscover the central impulse in the modern movement it is necessary to 
go back to Appia. It was in 1899 that Adolphe Appia published his monumental 
work on the reform of staging, Die Musik und die Inscenierung. Some years before 
he had issued a smaller -work, dealing with Wagner's operas, and it was the 
unsatisfactoriness of the scenery at Bayreuth which originally induced him to 
take up the subject. 
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Appia began, very properly, with the actor, and insisted that scenic illusion 
consisted of his living -presence on the boards of the theatre. When it was 
desired to represent a forest, as in the second act of 'Siegfried/ it was not 
necessary to give the spectator the illusion of a forest, but of a man in the 
atmosphere of a forest. The spectator should be encouraged to concentrate his 
attention upon the actors, and not be wilfully distracted by over-elaborate 
branches and over-ingenious leaves attached to strips of netting hung from the 
flies. The scene-painter can do much with a skilful backcloth, he can do some- 
thing -with cut-out wings, he can do nothing -with the ground on which the 
actors move. With painted scenery there must always be a contrast between the 
plasticity of the actor and the flatness of his surroundings. If perspective is 
attempted, the incongruity becomes plainer still/especially if the stage is seen from 
the side or from the gallery, and the only way to restore a partial harmony is to 
make the actor look as flat as possible by flooding the stage with light and com- 
pletely destroying all natural shadows. Appia, therefore, laid down that the 
two essentials of good decor were, first, lighting which would emphasize 
instead of destroying the three dimensions of the human form, and, secondly, a 
plastic scene -which would give the actor's attitudes and movements all their 
value. It was to lighting that Appia chiefly looked to transform the conventional 
mi$e-en-scene, and it is by his feeling of the importance of the 'sculptural' stage 
that he has most strongly influenced his disciples and followers. 

The spread of Appia' s doctrine was hampered by the obscurity of his literary 
style. Gordon Craig, that enigmatic figure who has produced more controversy 
in his time than any other theatrical reformer, suffered from no such disability. 
Indeed some of his critics have contended that his only contribution to the 
subject has been a charming literary style and a capacity for engraving exquisite 
little woodcuts. His admirers, on the other hand, have seen in him the Prophet 
proclaiming the gospel of beauty in the face of a world growing increasingly 
mechanical and vulgar. Where does the truth lie between these two extremes? 

It is true that Craig has 'produced* (in the theatrical sense) very little: nothing 
like so much as was done by his father E. W. Godwin, whose contributions to 
the advancement of the theatre in the seventies and eighties of the last century have 
only just begun to be realized 1 largely, be it added, through the tributes of 
Craig himself. Craig's actual productions can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Through the influence of his mother, Ellen Terry, he was able to do some 
exquisite things in London: 'Acis and Galatea,' 'The Masque of Love* and 
Ibsen's 'Pretenders/ Isadora Duncan persuaded Eleanora Duse in 1906 to allow 
Craig to design the settings for 'Rosmersholm.' Perhaps no worse choice could 
have been made. The whole point of Ibsen's drama is that it takes place in 
ordinary, even common-place settings. Craig designed one scene witb a window 

1 See Dudley Harbron, The Conscious Stone, The Life <f Edward Willi&m Godwin. London, 
1949. 
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thirty feet high. Isadora Duncan records that while Duse herself managed to 
adapt her acting and rise to these heroic proportions, the other actors 'seemed to 
be stage hands who had "walked on by mistake/ Craig's conceptions were too 
grandiose for the temper of Ibsen's play. But then Craig's whole object was to 
lift the theatre out of the realm of bourgeois drama altogether. 

In 1910 Stanislavsky called him to Moscow to design the settings for 'Hamlet* 
at the Moscow Art Theatre. Controversy is still raging about this production. An 
examination of the designs themselves is certainly inspiring: the complete 
absence of realism, the costumes designed to reinforce the varying moods of 
the play, the bare towering walls, to be contrived by means of large moveable 
screens. It was these screens that caused all the difficulties of the actual produc- 
tion. When constructed of wood they were too heavy to be moved. Craig had 
suggested 'stone, fresh lumber, metal and cork.' Even cork proved too heavy, 
and the'screens were finally made of unpainted canvas on light wooden frames. 
It was a desperate business getting even these into position and preventing them 
from falling down. Try as Stanislavsky would, and did, he found it impossible 
to translate Craig's conception into terms of actual staging; and with great 
magnanimity, blamed the 'coarseness of theatrical means of production/ 

The truth is that the majority of Craig's theatrical designs are impossible of 
realization in the modern theatre, and it is no wonder that Craig is impatient of 
the modern theatre, and even of the actor. There was a time when he toyed with 
the idea of abolishing the actor and substituting the 'Uber-Marionette.' What he 
was striving for was a new conception of the theatre altogether, and for that 
very reason his books remain inspiring even when they do not show the way to 
reform the theatre as it exists today. Rather they call for its abolition, or at least 
for the abolition of anything that could be called the 'picture-stage.' 

This revolt against the picture-stage, against the attempt to give an illusion 
of life, was part of a larger movement which transformed all the arts during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. Impressionism in painting and naturalism 
in the theatre both claimed to be the abdication of the artist, the world seen 
through the eye of a camera. Both had their triumphs, but both, at the turn of 
the century, were seen to be culs-de-sac. The old problem of art presented itself 
once more: if the whole object of the arts is to imitate nature, then its efforts not 
only cannot succeed, but would be pointless if they could, Of course, neither 
the Impressionists nor the Naturalists, neither Monet nor Zola, ever did succeed 
in eliminating the artist. The very slice of life which Zola presented was itself a 
comment, was itself an attempt to expand his own philosophy: and it is an 
obvious paradox that all the realists Brieux, Becque, Hauptmann^ Sudermann 
were propagandists. 

On the political side the reaction corresponded with the decay of laissez-faire, 
with the failure of the belief in automatic and mechanical progress, with the 
realization that civilization is, after all, very fragile, and that nothing durable 
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was ever built by accident. The need for design was felt in every department of 
life; and the need, too, to release the theatre from too slavish a representation of 
actuality, and to set it free to soar a little, to be exalted, imaginative, even 
fantastic. The limitations of Maeterlinck's subject-matter, and the thinness of his 
philosophy, should not blind us to the real service which *The Blue Bird' per- 
formed for the theatre all over Europe. It showed that the 'fairy play' need not 
be a tasteless pantomime; that it might itself be literature, and could provide, for 
the scenic artist, opportunities such as the realistic play never offers. 

Once the pretence of illusion had been given up, it was an easy step back to 
the formal stage; and permanent or semi-permanent settings had one great 
benefit in the eyes of the producer: they were cheap. All the complicated 
machines which had been invented to increase the opportunities of the theatre 
in reality reduced them, for they tended, with the elaboration of scenery which 
they encouraged, to make production so costly that only those plays could be 
staged which seemed certain of success. Experiment was made impossible, yet 
it is only by constant experiment that the theatre can flourish. 

The most famous of the formal stages was the one established by Jacques 
Copeau and Louis Jouvet at the Vieux Colombier in Paris. Copeau had only a 
little hall to work in, and not much money, and his architectural stage was 
worked out as the result of actual grappling with the problems of production. 
The absence of proscenium arch, the doors at the side, the balcony at the back, 
and the steps at the front of the stage, enabled him to play both Shakespeare and 
Moliere with a swiftness and intimacy unknown to the commercial theatre. 
Copeau's stage became the model for others of the same kind. He himself 
transformed the Garrick Theatre in New York, and Louis Jouvet presided over 
the birth of the Marais Theatre at Brussels. 

The 'skeleton setting/ by which some of the advantages of the architectural 
stage can be retained in the ordinary theatre, has been especially successful in the 
hands of some of the Dutch designers. In Holland the new spirit in stage decora- 
tion dates from 1908. when Verkade began his experiments with the cadre fixe. 
His repertoire ranged from Shakespeare to Schnitzler, from Shaw to Sheridan. 

The country, ^wtrvrrr^where the theories of Appia and the inspiration of 
Craig have borne most fruit is undoubtedly Germany, largely, perhaps, through 
the influence of one great producer, Reinhardt. The whole conception of the 
producer is something new in our attitude to the theatre. Craig was so anxious 
for unity that he wished for one man to do everything, design the scenes, 
control die actors, even write the play. Extreme as this view was, it was stimulat- 
ing to workers in the theatre, and it did much to raise the status of the producer 
and make him, for a time at least, the most important man in the theatre. 
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Eclecticism and the c Producer" 

Reinhardt 



THE last fifty years has witnessed the rise of a new kind of theatrical figure whose 
growing influence had a profound effect upon the whole conception of theatrical 
presentation. In the nineteenth century the 'actor-manager' had dominated the 
stage. He still survived into the following century, but it became increasingly 
plain that his reign was over. The new monarch was not necessarily the leading 
actor; indeed, he did not need to be an actor at all, although most producers have 
been actors at some period of their careers. He -was essentially a man capable of 
seeing the 'production* as a whole, choosing his actors, or using a school of 
actors trained by himself, selecting the play, deciding on the artists to devise the 
decor and costumes, rehearsing the play himself, and presenting it to the public 
as a unity, a work of art bearing, the impress of his own personality. 

There have been many producers in the last fifty years, and some of them have 
been so anxious to impress their own personalities on their productions that 
very little of the author's original intention remained. But this is to misunder- 
stand the great services which the producer can render to the theatre. Such a 
man should be an eclectic in the best sense of the word, and if he is so, his 
productions will not only bear his signature as it were, but will satisfy the public 
as the best possible production, at the time, of the great works of dramatic 
literature. 

The supreme example of such a Grand Eclectic was Max Reinhardt, and his 
career may therefore be taken as typical of the tendencies we have been discuss- 
ing. He was indeed particularly suited by both training and his own genius to 
sum up in himself the whole range of theatrical possibilities. 

The modern theatre is an extremely complex thing. In part it is descended, as 
we have seen, from the Elizabethan stage, with its multiple setting, its verbal 
rhetoric, its comic interludes in the midst of sacred or serious passages. Into it 
has flowed all the impulse of the Commedia deU' Arte, the improvised theatre 
of the Italians; but its main strand is neither the medieval nor the Elizabethan, 
nor the popular Italian theatre, but the Baroque theatre, the theatre of the small 
Italian Courts, and from this it drew, until almost the end of the nineteenth 
century, its conception of staging, its theatrical machinery, its costumes and its 
whole attitude to life. 

230 
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During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Vienna saw some of the 
most striking manifestations of the Baroque theatre, and in Austria as a whole 
the tradition of carrousels, mascarades and operas, all mounted with incredible 
magnificence and taken seriously as a manifestation of the national life, lasted 
until the first World 'War. 

This element is essential to the understanding of Reinhardt. He was born at 
Baden, near Vienna, on September 9, 1873, and some of the most impression- 
able years of his early life were passed at Salzburg, a city which, with its cathedral, 
its churches, its citadel and its archiepiscopal palace, might well be a permanent 
setting for a Baroque opera. Hohen-Salzburg, Mirabell-Schloss, the rebuilt 
abbey church of St. Peter all these intensify the impression of theatricality in 
the seventeenth-century sense; while a mile and a half to the south-west lies 
Schloss Leopoldskron, a palace which the young Reinhardt must often have 
regarded with admiration, and which he one day came to inhabit. 

When Reinhardt was young, however, the Baroque tradition was languish- 
ing. Few but specialists admired its architecture, and only the ghost of its scenic 
impulse remained to animate the stage. Reinhardt was anxious to become an 
actor and joined the dramatic school of the Vienna Conservatorium. After a 
short time on the Viennese stage, he appeared in 1893 at the Stadt Theater, 
Salzburg, and it was while playing here that he was seen by Otto Brahm. 

Now Brahm represented a quite different theatrical stream. He was the 
founder of the Freie Biihne, and after 1895 was in control of the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. This famous theatre, founded in 1883, was the citadel of the 
new literary movement, the platform of Ibsen, Hauptmann and the German 
Naturalists, and it was at this theatre that Reinhardt, as a young actor, was 
invited to appear. He made a success in Hauptmann's 'The Beaver Fur' and 
played 'old man' parts for some years. But there was one side of his nature that 
remained unsatisfied, that side which made him demand, later in life, that we 
should 'banish from the theatre not merely the traders and money-mongers, but 
also the over-zealous high priests who desire to rob the theatre of all its brilliancy 
and sensuousness, who would like nothing better than to turn it into a preacher's 
pulpit/ 

Reinhardt began a cabaret in the Lessingstrasse, the success of which led him 
to found the famous 'Schall und Rauch' in the Kunstlerhaus in the Bellevue- 
strasse. Both these enterprises were semi-private, but excited so much public 
interest that their creator was able to build an intimate theatre for himself on 
Unter den Linden. In the Kleines Theater he turned back for a moment to 
realistic methods, but in 1903 his association with Brahm came to an end. He 
had made the great discovery, the vital discovery of his career: that the two 
traditions, the Baroque tradition which he had learnt in Vienna, and the literary 
and intellectual tradition which was dominant in Berlin, were not incompatible, 
were indeed 'complementary, the South supplying the North with a garment, 
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and. the North endowing the South with a voice. In 1903 he took over the 
Neues Theater as well as the Kleines, and two years later he moved to the 
Deutsches and inaugurated the long series of productions -which made it the 
centre of theatrical activity in Berlin and one of the most influential theatres 
in the world. 

He was fortunate in his moment. There was already a reaction in Europe 
against the drabness of the intellectual and realist stage. New movements were 
on foot in different countries. Stanislavsky was already pushing realism to the 
verge of symbolic pattern, and simplifying the ensemble of acting to a degree 
hitherto unknown. The Russian ballet, fertilized by its contact with the new 
Russian school of painting, was about to put forth new and vivid blooms. 
Appia had demonstrated the value of simple masses and the dramatic possibilities 
of lighting; Lautenschlager had invented the revolving stage. Edvard Munch 
had shown by his designs for 'Ghosts' that it was possible for the decorator to 
interpret the mood of a drama and to play a more important part in production 
than had hitherto been suspected. Gordon Craig, on the invitation of Count 
Kessler, had visited Germany in 1904 and had shown his designs for 'Hamlet/ 

The vexed question of Reinhardt's debt to others -will probably never be 
settled. It was his business to be receptive, and to blend all these influences into 
one single impulse. In his blood -was the Baroque tradition; at his door was the 
Berlin public, avid of novelty and trained to regard the theatre as an intellectual 
necessity; to his hand lay all the new weapons forged during the early years of 
the century, and a group of young artists busy with the creation of a new- 
decorative style. Reinhardt's genius lay in his power of synthesis, in his creation 
from all these disparate elements of that unity which is the essence of the work 
of art. 

He saw in the theatre boundless possibilities. No longer confined to the box- 
stage of the realists with their doctrine of the missing 'fourth wall,' theatrical 
action, borrowing its means from the Baroque pageant, from the Elizabethan 
apron-stage, from the medieval mystery, from the theatre of the ancients and 
from the No plays of Japan, could spread over the footlights into the audience, 
out through the doors of the theatre and into the street, bringing the entire 
community into its orbit and deepening the whole rhythm of life. To do this 
all the arts should be called into service; the tyranny of the spoken word (but not 
its proper function) should be abolished and the ballet-master, the composer, 
and the scenic designer should contribute in due proportion to the grand result. 

It was a tempting prospect, and the greatness of Reinhardt was shown in 
nothing more plainly than in his power of resisting temptation. He, the producer, 
was the new autocrat, and autocrats are proverbially liable to abuse their powers. 
In our own day we have seen Russian producers impose their style upon a play 
with such completeness that, in the end, as they themselves proudly claimed, 
*no trace of the original plot remained/ From these absurdities Reinhardt was 
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saved by his modesty, his indifference to style as such, and his abnormally sensitive 
reaction to the dominant flavour of a masterpiece. In so far as his method may be 
summed up in a phrase, it was to discover this dominant flavour first of all and 
then to intensify it by every means at his disposal; and this method, while it 
laid him open to the charge of inconsistency and eclecticism, was undoubtedly 
responsible for his eternal freshness, the constant surprises which interested and 
stimulated his public, "while the methods of some of his competitors hardened 
into a formula and wearied by unending repetition. 

Reinhardt's doctrine of absolute loyalty to the intention of the dramatist did 
not mean any attempt at archaeological reconstruction. "Our standard/ he 
declared, 'must not be to act a play as it was acted in the days of its author. How- 
to make a play live in our time, that is decisive for us/ Yet obviously an old play 
lives much more completely on the modern stage if it is somehow possible to 
suggest the whole aura of its period, to use what historical sense the audience 
may possess to reinforce its mood, 'Every masterpiece has its own style, in 
action as well as in decoration/ and it is the business of the producer to evoke this 
style, taking advantage of the emotional atmosphere created in men's minds by 
the very names of Shakespeare, Moliere, Wilde, Courteline and Wedekind. 

It was at the Kleines Theater, Berlin, in the autumn of 1902 that Reinhardt 
started his career as a serious producer. His repertoire included works by Strind- 
berg, Wilde, Wedekind and Gorky, and it was his production of Gorky's 
'Nachtasyl' ('The Lower Depths') which first awakened the Berlin public to 
his quality. The method of presentation was realistic, the common lodging- 
house in which the action takes place being shown in all its detail. At the Neues 
Theater, in the following spring, he produced Maeterlinck's 'Pelleas et Melisande, 9 
and for the next two years kept both theatres going together, enlarging his 
repertoire to include such writers of the French school as Henri Becque and 
Robert de Piers; the Russians, represented by Tolstoy's 'The Fruits of Enlighten- 
ment' and Chekov's 'A Bear'; the Scandinavians, including Ibsen and Bjornson; 
the German classics "Minna von Barnhelm* of Lessing and Schiller's 'Kabale und 
Liebe'; plays by the modern German authors Schnitzler, Hartleben, Hermann 
Bahr and Max Halbe; Euripides' 'Medea'; several plays by Shakespeare, and 
Shaw's 'Candida' and 'The Man of Destiny/ Amidst this amazing torrent of 
interesting productions, *A Midsummer Night's Dream/ presented at the Neues 
Theater in 1905, stands out by its blend of realism and fantasy, a realism which 
substituted for the usual painted cut-cloths plastic trees and a carpet of tall grass, 
and a fantasy which breathed new life into old conventions Puck, till then a 
ballet-girl, becoming a real creature of the woods, and Oberon and Titania 
spirits of another but credible world. 

In the autumn of 1905 Reinhardt assumed control of the Deutsches Theater 
and so arrived at the very centre of Berlin's theatrical life. At the Deutsches and 
the Neues he continued his policy of offering to the public a cosmopolitan 
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repertoire, revivals of the classics mingled -with plays by modern authors. Kleist's 
'Kathchen von Heilbronn' was followed by 'The Merchant of Venice/ Maurice 
Donnay's e Amants' by Wilde's ' A Florentine Tragedy' and Synge's 'The Well of 
the Saints,' two plays of Courteline's by Shaw's 'Caesar and Cleopatra,' 'Tartuffe' 
by Offenbach's 'Orphee aux Enfers.' The feat was, of course, only made 
possible by the German system of a more or less permanent company reinforced 
by the school which Reinhardt was careful to establish at the Deutsches as soon 
as he assumed control. The list of his actors is as impressive as his list of plays. In 
1905 he had already gathered round him a company which included Eysoldt, 
Durieux, Schildkraut, Heims and Moissi, and the absence of the star system 
enabled him to employ distinguished actors and actresses in small parts as well as 
large. From the first he took infinite pains with his ensembles, and in his manage- 
ment of crowds and minor characters rivalled the triumphs of Stanislavsky. 

The talent of his decorators was no less remarkable. He believed in employing 
artists who were not primarily scenic artists as long as their style was capable of 
translation into terms of the stage. It was, perhaps, playing for safety to entrust 
the costumes for 'Minna von Barnhelm' to the veteran Menzel, but for his first 
'Merchant of Venice' he brought in Emil Orlik and for '(Edipus and the Sphinx' 
he employed Alfred Roller. Lovis Corinth and Karl Walser both worked for 
him during his first season at the Deutsches, and at the very end of the season, in 
his production of Offenbach's 'Orphee,' we see for the first time the hand of 
Ernst Stern, a brilliantly imaginative artist "who was to become Reinhardt's 
favourite decorator. 

For the next season he gave up the Neues Theater, but, feeling the need of a 
really intimate playhouse, opened the Kammerspiel and produced there, among 
other pieces, Wedekind's 'Fruhlingserwachen' and Shaw's 'Man and Superman.' 
Shaw's European reputation may be said to date from this Berlin production, and 
to owe not a little to the vision and enterprise of Reinhardt. 

Meanwhile Reinhardt's own reputation was expanding, and 1909 he was 
invited to Budapest, Breslau, Munich and Frankfurt to produce 'The Doctor's 
Dilemma,' three Shakespearean plays, Schiller's 'The Robbers* and Aristophanes' 
e Lysistrata/ This tour spread Reinhardt's fame throughout Germany and beyond 
and henceforth hardly a year passed without a series of important productions 
away from his headquarters. '(Edipus Rex' was produced first in Vienna in 
October, 1910, then in Budapest, and in the following month in Berlin, and was 
an important milestone in Reinhardt's development. For instead of staging it at 
the Deutsches Theater he chose to present it in the vast Zirkus Schumann. 

The hall was capable of seating some five thousand spectators. There "was no 
proscenium arch, and the scenery was of the simplest: the huge four-pillared 
facade of a primitive Greek palace, with a door in the centre of the back wall. 
A flight of steps divided in the middle by a kind of promontory forming a 
rostrum, descended to the floor of the circus, the acting-space of which was 
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flanked by two semicircular wings. The rest was a matter of lighting and the 
handling of crowds, which Reinhardt trained with a care unknown before 
except at the Moscow Art Theatre. He treated the crowd as an orchestra, giving 
each small group a different phrase to be spoken in a different tone, with the 
result that the crowd was both intensely real and dramatically significant. The 
whole production was purposely pre-Hellenic in feeling, savage and primitive 
like the old myth itself, and it not only made a great impression on the public, 
but revealed to Reinhardt infinite possibilities for the future. 

The success of 'QEdipus Rex' determined a whole series of Reinhardt's later 
productions. He had seen the possibilities of the circus theatre, the power which 
it gave the producer of stepping outside the frame of the proscenium, and 
reuniting the stage of today with the theatre of the Greeks and with the great 
Baroque pageants. Reinhardt now turned his attention to the theatre of the 
Middle Ages in the hope that the new methods he had discovered would prove 
equally valuable in the revival of moralities and mystery plays. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal adapted for him the old drama of 'Everyman,' and this was given 
in the Zirkus Schumann at the beginning of December, 1911. It was not the 
most suitable stage for the old morality Reinhardt was later to offer a more 
striking production in an altogether more impressive setting but it was a 
necessary part of his progress, for it led directly to the most famous of all his 
productions "The Miracle/ As c The Miracle' was a mime play there was no 
difficulty in transporting it to foreign countries, and Reinhardt found the most 
suitable building for its presentation, not in Germany, but in London, at 
Olympia in December 1911. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than revive the memories of this famous 
theatrical event. Reinhardt had always been fascinated by the pageantry of the 
Catholic Church, and his study of the medieval drama had inspired him with the 
desire to produce a play in a real cathedral if necessary built for the purpose 
where there should be no gulf between actors and audience, but only such 
division as exists between the celebrants of a mystery and the faithful who play 
a silent but none the less real part in religious rites. There was to be no audience 
at Olympia, only a single communion. 'The Miracle' was to be performed in 
the midst of a believing multitude, and those who were present are almost 
unanimous in declaring that a miracle really happened. The whole course of the 
action was interpreted and reinforced by music, and the eye was led on from one 
impressive pageant to another, until the spectacle culminated in the return of the 
Madonna to her pedestal and the final triumph. 

Of the religious value of 'The Miracle* opinion will probably always be 
divided; there could be no disputing its effectiveness as a piece of dramatic 
production. London flocked to see it, and the immense cost of staging the piece 
was quickly repaid. 'CEdipus Rex,' given at Covent Garden early in 1912, was 
not quite so successful, as the theatre was unsuitable, but productions of the 
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piece quickly followed at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Warsaw, Kieff, 
Odessa and Stockholm, and Reinhardt's reputation became European. 
'Sumurun,' a mime play like 'The Miracle,' extended his fame to America; it 
had already been given at the Coliseum, London, the only theatre in England 
which at that time possessed a revolving stage. 

The use of this device is so closely bound up with Reinhardt's methods that it 
is necessary to say something of the manner in which it was handled. The 
simplest way to use the revolving stage is to divide it into two by a cloth and to 
employ an army of scene-shifters to set the scene behind while the previous 
scene is being played in front. For Reinhardt the revolving stage became a kind 
of Chinese puzzle, as many as four scenes being set upon it at once, the main 
architectural features of one forming the subsidiary architectural features of 
another. For 'Penthesilea' the setting consisted of two solid hills divided by a 
deep valley, and a change of scene was made by turning different parts of this 
geological formation towards the audience. For Shakespeare's Italian plays a 
regular miniature town was constructed, enabling the actor to walk direct from 
piazza to senate house, from terraced garden to palace interior. Ernst Stern was 
an acknowledged master of this kind of ingenuity, and the little drawings and 
plans at the end of his book on Reinhardt give a far clearer idea of his methods 
than could be gained from a whole volume of descriptions. 

Reinhardt, however, while he made such good use of the revolving stage, did 
not become its victim, and was perfectly willing to abandon it, if he thought the 
spirit of aplay demanded something different. "George Dandin' was played before 
the permanent setting of a little Louis Quatorze pavilion set in a formal garden; 
and the revolving stage was naturally useless for 'CEdipus Rex* and 'The Miracle,' 
the essential quality of -which was due to the abolition of the proscenium arch. 

These great spectacles absorbed so much attention that it is sometimes for- 
gotten that during their staging all over Europe the ordinary seasons at the 
Deutsches Theater and the Kammerspiel continued uninterrupted, with a 
constant expansion of repertoire and an unending search for new talent. The 
new authors, up to the 1914 season, included Sternheim, Thomas Mann, Knut 
Hamsun and Sacha Guitry, and the new plays c The Blue Bird,' 'The Yellow 
Jacket' and 'Androcles and the Lion'; and in addition the plays of Shakespeare, 
Lessing, Ibsen and Strindberg continued to be revived in a series of productions 
every one of which -was marked by some stroke of originality. 

The European war cut Reinhardt off from the allied countries, but in 1915 he 
organized at Stockholm and Christiana a season which included two plays by 
Shakespeare as well as works by Goethe, Schiller, Lessing and Strindberg, A 
very similar repertoire was presented the following year in Holland and in 1917 
in Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries and Bucharest. The end of hostilities 
enabled him to revive his more grandiose schemes, and in the newly built 
Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin he was able to present the 'Oresteia* of ^schylus, 
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Hasenclever's 'Antigone/ Shakespeare's 'Julius Caesar/ and most important of 
all, Romain Rolland's 'Danton/ In the last named the whole theatre became 
the revolutionary assembly with actors in costume sitting among the audience, 
and with the tribune, from which Danton made his defence, pushed right out 
into the centre of the stalls. 

The Grosses Schauspielhaus, however, did not prove entirely satisfactory, 
and Reinhardt was already dreaming of moving out of the theatre altogether 
into the open air. For this project he returned as if by a natural instinct to 
Salzburg, and in August, 1920, 'Everyman' was presented for the first time in 
the Domplatz against the Baroque fa9ade of the cathedral. The Archbishop and 
the Chapter collaborated; there was a choir in the Cathedral, the organ played 
and the bells of all the churches in the city pealed out at the appropriate moment. 
Criers were stationed on the church towers, on the summit of the citadel and on a 
neighbouring hill; the Devil entered from among the spectators, the Angel 
from the Cathedral itself. The theatre had returned to the very doors of the 
Church. 

In 1922 it was actually inside it, for the Archbishop allowed the Kollegiankirche 
to be used for the production of Calderon's 'Great World-Theatre* in a version 
by Hofmannsthal. Voices of angels were heard from the balconies, and the 
choir sang Gregorian chants. The audience was indistinguishable from a con- 
gregation, participating in a real religious rite. 

Reinhardt planned for Salzburg a great festival playhouse which should attract 
visitors from all over the world, but this project, in the difficult times following 
the "war, proved impossible to realize. The old riding-school in the inner city 
was used as a temporary substitute, and having made Schloss Leopoldskron his 
headquarters, Reinhardt staged there an intimate and completely satisfactory 
production of 'Le Malade Imaginaire/ 

Once more in the heart of the Baroque tradition he turned naturally enough 
to Vienna, where the fall of the Habsburgs enabled the city authorities to make 
over to him the Redoutensaal, the old ballroom in the Hof burg, in which he 
erected a formalized, permanent stage harmonizing with the character of the 
room, and presented on it 'The Marriage of Figaro/ 'The Barber of Seville/ 
two plays by Goethe, one by Calderon and one by Rey. For the right kind of 
play the Redoutensaal offered the perfect setting, but its scope was obviously 
extremely limited. A more extended repertoire was possible in the Theater in 
der Josephstadt. 

So many interests in Salzburg and Vienna naturally made it impossible for 
Reinhardt to devote much of his attention to the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, 
but he returned there in October, 1924, with a production of Bernard Shaw's 
'St. Joan/ with Elizabeth Bergner in the title role. The rest of his work, during 
the 1924-5 season consisted for the most part of revivals, the exception being 
Pirandello's 'Six Characters in Search of an Author' at the Kammerspiel, a 
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theatre of a size particularly well suited to the intimate psychological method of 
the Italian dramatist. In the next season he added *Der Kreidekreis' and 'Juarez 
and Maximilian/ as well as plays by Galsworthy and Maugham, but for the 
greater part of the next few years the Deutsches was given over to other 
producers, and the history of this theatre is no longer the history of Reinhardt. 

However, in early 1929, after a tour to America with the Deutsches ensemble, 
he took over the personal direction in Berlin once more, his first production 
being a version of 'Die Fledermaus.* The piece was largely rewritten and the 
decor by Ludwig Kainer emphasized the epoch of the action by a brilliant series 
of stylized scenes: the cloak-room, the buffet, the garden, the ballroom in 
Prince Orlovsky's palace, the last of which, with its Viennese ball of 1850 danced 
on the revolving stage, proved one of the most successful of all Reinhardt's 
theatrical effects. 

'Die Fledermaus' was closely followed by Shaw's 'The Apple Cart/ played 
in Germany under the title of 'Der Kaiser von Amerika*; and at the new Komodie 
Theater built by Reinhardt he produced plays by Knut Hamsun and Somerset 
Maugham. 

During all this time Reinhardt seems scarcely ever to have repeated himself. 
A revival of a play meant nearly always an entirely different method of approach. 
One has only to compare the 1904 production of Shaw's 'Caesar and Cleopatra/ 
decorated by Karl Walser, with that of 1924, decorated by Georg Gross. He 
produced *A Midsummer Night's Dream* in the classical manner "with Stern, 
and in the Baroque style with Strnad. "Walser's 'Romeo and Juliet* of 1907 
differs profoundly from Ernst Schutte's staging of the same piece in 1928. 

It is interesting, in turning over the photographs of Reinhardt productions, 
to note the number of innovations for which he has been largely if not entirely 
responsible, never allowing any of these to dominate his future style or to 
become an obsession. Solid trees mounted on the revolving stage appear in 
Orlik's design for 'The Robbers* in 1908 ; the semi-permanent setting in the 
same year; simultaneous settings two rooms and a street shown together in 
1907. The run-way was employed for 'Sumurun* and never used again. 
* Hamlet* was produced in modern costume in 1920 and started a large number of 
similar attempts all over the world. Reinhardt's importance, however, lies less 
in his actual innovations than his capacity for using all the possible means of 
theatrical presentation, each at its appropriate moment, in order to get the maxi- 
mum effect from each piece, and to fuse the manifold ingredients of theatrical 
production into a single jewel. N"o one has quite taken his place. 
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Tendencies in the Theatre since 1914 



UNTIL recently, Germany has always provided a most fruitful soil for theatrical 
experiment. The effect of Ibsen -was felt very early there, and Germany soon 
produced its own race of Realist dramatists. But Ibsen had not been wholly 
a Realist; indeed, in his later days he attained to a kind of mystical vision 
which was the very antithesis of Realism, and had its effect on methods of 
staging. Strindberg also had a profound effect in Germany, and Strindberg 
could never be Realistic. Even behind his apparently most straightforward con- 
structions there was a hint of larger issues, of menacing fate dwarfing human 
action, and some of his works, such as the "Spook Sonata/ are frankly fantastic. 

One of the earliest German writers to rebel against the conventions of 
Realism was Frank Wedekind, although the recognition which was his due 
did not come in full measure until after the First World War. The construction 
of a play like 'Friihlingserwachen' (Spring's Awakening) makes it impossible 
to present it in altogether Realistic fashion- By its division of the action into 
innumerable short scenes it reaches back, on the one hand, to Shakespeare, 
and on the other, reaches forward to the method of the cinema. More than 
that, Wedekind' s savage and neurotic attitude to life made him very suitable 
to be the apostle of a disillusioned and defeated Germany, and most writers of 
the Expressionist school were ready to hail him as master. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the literary significance of the Ex- 
pressionist movement, but in the field of stage decor it can be summed up as 
an attempt to make the stage picture play its part in the movement of the drama. , 
If the hero of the play was mad, as he very frequently was, his madness com- 
municated itself to his surroundings, so that walls bulged, roofs threatened, 
lamp-posts were twisted with menace; all the ordinary objects of daily life I 
seemed a little crooked and out of focus. The influence of the movement can 
be seen very clearly in a film like "The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari/ 

There were many good .designers for the theatre in Germany in the decade * 
following the War. Many of them followed Reinhardt not so much in his 
individual development as in his eclecticism, his willingness to use all manners 
from complete Realism to extreme stylization so long as the manner chosen 
fitted the mood of the play. Some of them, like Jessner with his inevitable 
flights of steps, pushed one element of decor to the point of obsession; others, 
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like Hans Wildermann of Breslau, or Strohbach of Cologne, combined an 
appreciation for the artificialities of Baroque with an imaginative use of the 
cyclorama. But none of these were Expressionists: their decor, so to say, gave 
the tone of the drama, but did not strive to join in the action. Just before the 
Nazi revolution the most 'left-wing' of German producers was Piscator, who 
with his Piscatorbiihne in Berlin used a method which incorporated elements 
from the circus and made use of the film. All such movements came to an end 
with the advent of Hitler. 

In France, the history of stage decor between the Wars was completely 
different. Most intellectual Frenchmen felt the need of something solid to fall 
back upon in the shifting quagmire of modernity. It was natural that they 
should turn back to the great age of French glory, the France of Louis XIV, or 
even further back, to the France of St. Louis. 

No doubt, the theatres of the boulevards remained totally unaffected, and 
the casual visitor to Paris was, for long, totally unaware that anything was 
taking place. But in the theatres of the av ant garde there was a decided tendency 
towards a certain mysticism of theme on the one hand, and a drastic simpli- 
fication of decor on the other. 

France was fortunate in possessing writers who were able to conform to 
these restrictions or to make use of this new liberty perhaps the most notable 
being Paul Claudel who, in his 'L'Annonce faite a Marie/ used the frame-work 
of the Mystery to present a most moving drama of human passions and super- 
human renunciation. Here was a play "which could only lose by being produced 
in realistic fashion with box-sets and naturalistic decor. 

A writer like Obey foenct ids T^^m^^m^^ws^^m. the Theatre des Quinze, 
whieh strove on the one hand to develop a new truth and coherence of ensemble 
acting, and on the other to revive the methods of presentation of the Mystery 
play and old Moralities. A new importance was given to the soliloquy; the 
aside, as a method of expressing the private thoughts of the character, was 
revived, and, in such a play as 'Lucrece/ a double Chorus was used to indicate 
the internal conflict in the minds of the principal characters. The staging, as 
seemed quite appropriate once t^^-^eftrvefa^k^of Realism had been abandoned, 
was of a simple and symbolic kind, contenting itself with a bed, or a wall, or 
a flight of steps. How effective stylized acting can be in such a decor will be 
realized by all -who remember Tarquin threading his way through the approaches 
to the bedroom of his victim, approaches represented on the stage by a couple 
of flats. 

Copeau's Vieux Colombier theatre 



dealt with in a previous chapter. Settg-out to free the actor from the limita- 
tions of the picture-stag^ne devised a semi-permanent decor, act reaching back 
to the popular theatre which had flourished in France before it was over- 
whelmed by the scenic elaborations of the Court Baroque. Changes of scene 
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195- Design for stage setting for ' A Midsummer Night's Dream ' : from 
the original drawing by Paul Nash in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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196 and 197. Designs for 
costumes in * THe Sleeping 
Princess % Alhambra Theatre, 
London, 1921 : from the 
original drawings by Leon 
Bakst in the Victoria and 
Albert JVtuseum 
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198 and 199. Designs for 
costumes in * Montezuma * and 
in 'Judith ', 1919 : from the 
original drawings by Charles 
Ricketts in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
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202. Permanent setting by Louis Jouvet 
Vieux-Colombier, Paris, 1919. 





203. Permanent setting for * The Beggar's Opera ' : 
from the maquette by Claude Lovat Fraser in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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204. Design for stage costume : from 

the original drawing by Cecil ffreiich 

Salkeld in the Victoria and Albert 

Museum 



205. Design for costume for * Le 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme ' : from the 

original drawing by Paul Shelving in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
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208 and 209. Ballet 
costumes designed 
by Oskar Schleni- 
mer : photos. Oskar 
Fischel collection 

210, opposite above. 
Decor for 'The Cat' 
ballet, by Gabo and 
Pevsner : photo. 

Henri Manuel 

211, opposite below. 
Stage-setting for 
Ernst Toller's 
* Masse Mensch ' : 
designed and direc- 
ted by Lee Simonson 
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212. Stage setting for * David's Krone ' (Habima Players) 
photo : Oskar Fischel collection. 
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213. Design for ballet : from the original drawing by Alexandra Exter 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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4 opposite. Scene in Pushkin's * Egyptian Nights 'as produced at the 
merny Theatre : photo. S*C.R. 
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5. Stage design for * The Man who was Thursday ' : from the maquette by Alexander Wesnin 

photo. Theatermuseum, Munich. 
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216. Design by Norman Bel Geddes for a projected production of Dante's ' Divine Comedy ' 
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were indicated, with die greatest possible economy of means. Costumes were! 
carefully studied, and an attempt "was made to bring the actor into the closest! 
possible relation to the audience. Feeling that he had not even yet attained his 
object, Copeau abandoned his Paris headquarters and took his company into 
the provinces, where they studied and performed under the most primitive 
and difficult circumstances. His influence in the capital persisted, however, and 
Dullin, Jouvet and Gaston Baty all derived from Copeau something of his 
belief in a conception of the theatre which should transcend decor. 

Dullin founded the Theatre de F Atelier, definitely installed at the Theatre 
Montmartre in 1923, and here he reduced his decor to a series of neutral screens, 
obtaining his effect from the accessories and the costumes and attempting by 
the aid of ramps at different levels to animate the stage in three dimensions. 
"Volpone* was perhaps his most remarkable production. 

Jouvet (later so well known as a film-actor) was the true inheritor of Copeau, 
like him strove to be rid of the little conjurer's cabinet,' the conventional 
stage, and protested against being limited to Videe du peintre. From 1923 he 
directed the Comedie des Champs-Elysees, which had an influence out of all 
proportion to its financial receipts. 

The plays of a writer like Jules Romains had no trace of the Catholic influence 
we have mentioned. They were instead satirical comedies; but their manner of 
construction rendered them no less unsuitable for realistic treatment. When 
c Doctor Knock' was presented by Louis Jouvet, he devised for it a setting which 
was non-realistic to a supreme degree. The doctor's automobile was represented 
by a cut-out cardboard figure, behind which the actors sat. The landscape 
beyond was 'painted crudely on a back-cloth, with no attempt at Realism 
whatever, and Jouvet revived the wings at the sides of the stage, using them, 
however, as a simple theatrical convention. 

Gaston Baty established the Theatre de la Chimere in 1922. In spite of its 
interesting repertoire (he launched the early plays of Jules Romains) it failed 
to pay its way, but its effect as a propaganda instrument for the new ideas was 
enhanced by Baty's excellent writings. His *Le Masque et 1'Encensoir* might 
be taken as the Bible of the movement. 

There is no space to do more than mention George Pitoeff with his revival 
of the 'mansions' of the medieval stage, or the influential 'Art et Action' 
group. Within recent years there has been an attempt at a new synthesis, a 
uniting of the discoveries of the last thirty years, an attempt t9 liberate the 
actor on the one hand, and a frank acceptance of convention as convention on 
the other. The names of Andre Boll, Emile Benin at the Theatre Montparnasse, 
Touchagues at the Atelier, Annenkoflf, Ludwig Kainer and Christian Berard, 
all stand for a new attitude to the problem of theatrical representation -which 
draws freely upon the past while preserving an extreme elasticity of method. 

If an Englishman thinks of the modern Italian theatre at all, he usually thinks 
9 
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of Pirandello with his insistence on the subjectivity of truth and his constant 
theme of the unstable and elusive character of human personality. But Pirandel- 
lism, which requires at least a substratum of Realism in its presentation, is an 
individual cast of thought and has had less influence in his own country than 
elsewhere. His world of moral uncertainties and mental half-lights had little 
to do with the Italy of Mussolini. A more typical figure was the stage-producer 
Bragaglia, who in his Teatro della Rivoluzione tried to relate his practice to 
the philosophy of the new- regime. 

His principles are a little difficult to understand. As a disciple of Marinetti, 
the inventor of Futurism, he shared his master's admiration for machines, and 
for a geometrical style stripped of all superfluous ornament. Unfortunately this 
style had already been appropriated by the Russian Constructivists, and is, in 
any case, not very natural to the Italian temperament. Bragaglia did not allow 
himself to be restricted by it. Starting as the regisseur of Pirandello in the latter *s 
Theatre of the Mediterranean, he established at the beginning of the twenties 
his own Teatro degli Indipendenti, many feet underground in the foundations 
of the Tittoni Palace in Rome. His practice here was eclectic, and it is hard to 
find a consistent thread unless it be a protest against the literary aspect of drama, 
and also against any kind of Realism in presentation. That his productions met 
with the approval of Mussolini is shown by the fact that this theatre was sub- 
sidized by the State. 

I In Russiajwhatever may be thought of the political events which brought 
4 the Czarist regime to a close, the triumph of Bolshevism undoubtedly opened 
the way to a burst of theatrical experiment hardly to be paralleled since the 
Renaissance. The Russian has the theatre in his blood, and those in power 
were quick to realize its propaganda value in reconciling Russians to the new- 
system. 

Whoever went short, the actors were fed; whatever the stress of famine, 
foreign invasion or civil war, the theatres were kept open. Even the ballet, 
most artificial of Court entertainments, continued. The spectacles might be 
shorn of some of their magnificences, but the dancers worked harder than ever. 
The discipline of the dancing school was never relaxed. 

However, a great change had come over the theatre, at least so far as decor 
was concerned. Anything revolutionary, or merely different, was, for the 
moment, welcome to the authorities, and the extreme Left in art found itself, 
like the extreme Left in politics, suddenly in power. But Russia was fortunate 
in possessing men of the theatre who, even before the Revolution, had been 
consistently exploring new methods of presentation, and experimenting with 
every imaginable device which should make the theatre more effective, more 
exciting, and more alive. 

Realism was, for the moment, discredited. It had depicted too faithfully the 
bourgeois life against which every tendency in Russia "was now in violent 
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reaction, and although Stanislavsky -was allowed to continue in control of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, that celebrated institution no longer wielded the influence 
it had done earlier in the century. Instead, a new school had arisen, a school 
headed by Tairov and Mayerhold, and these men, -whatever the differences in 
their personal practice, agreed in this: that the theatre should be frankly 
theatrical, that it should interpret life instead of merely reflecting it, and that the 
convention of the fourth wall was a hindrance to both these objects. 

They were filled with a kind of inverted Romanticism, a romanticism which 
saw nothing admirable or agreeable in the spectacle of the former feudal or 
bourgeois life, but which looked upon mechanical construction, machines of 
all kinds, with a reverence which almost amounted to worship. On the visual 
side they were Puritans. They made no concession at all to the audience's desire 
for a pretty picture, or a pleasing harmony of colour. Constructivism, the term 
which is usually used to cover their activities, was a kind of ascetic intellectualism. 
It stripped the scene bare of all accessories, it was hostile alike to painted and to 
real scenic sets, it filled the stage with mechanical structures, with bare stair- 
cases, trestles, terraces, wheels and inclined planes. The typical Russian stage-set 
of the early twenties looked like a shipbuilder's yard without the ship, or the 
scaffolding of a man who had contracted to build a house and forgotten to do so. 
The advantage of such settings was that they enormously increased the 
mobility of the actor. They allowed him to move, not only over the surface 
of the stage, but in three dimensions. On the other hand, they compelled the 
audience to imagine all the necessary scenery, since no more than the place 
where such scenery might be was presented to them. What painted, or other- 
wise realized, scenery there was, was strongly influenced by the Italian Futurists, 
who seemed in the early twenties to be really the artists of the future and not, 
as they seem now, of the past. 

If this had been all it would not, perhaps, have been so very important in the 
history of stage decor, but the Russians had other contributions to make; in 
particular an entirely new attitude towards the stage presentation in itself. In a 
former article, we have seen that at the height of the Baroque period, the ruling 
prince used the theatre as an engine of propaganda, in order to glorify his own 
regime. The same necessity now produced very similar results, and just as 
Louis XIV had aimed at including within his royal show every manifestation 
of the art of his day, from opera and dancing to horsemanship and fireworks, 
so the Bolshevik rulers of Russia sought to impress their power upon the people 
by a frank theatricalization of life. 

For this purpose, copying once more their Baroque predecessors, they went 
outside the walls of any existing theatre and staged great open air shows in the 
Red Square and similar localities. They introduced whole regiments of Cos- 
sacks, whole batteries of artillery, had aeroplanes flying overhead and ships* 
sirens hooting in the neighbouring river. They reproduced such a scene as the 
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attack on the "Winter Palace in situ, and staged elaborate tableaux of the Czar's 
abdication, and the flight of Kerensky. 

Inside the actual theatres propaganda was just as insistent, although accounts 
of the kind of plays presented makes one wonder whether many of them were 
not well over their audiences 5 heads. There was at first a serious lack of pro- 
letarian dramatists, and this need was met by adapting the classics to propagandist 
ends. In doing so, every liberty was taken with the text, and even with the 
spirit of the original. Shakespeare was altered to make him seem a good Marxist, 
and Moliere's ridicule of the bourgeoisie was perverted from its original pur- 
pose and turned to good account. The audience was frequently invited to take 
part, just as they had been during the propaganda plays of the French Revo- 
lution. There was much singing of revolutionary anthems. Machine guns were 
let off in the wings, and on one occasion motor-cycles dashed up and down 
the central aisle of the theatre during the performance. 

Por some tastes, however, even Mayerhold and Tairov were insufficiently 
revolutionary. "What was really "wanted was an abolition of all the conven- 
tions of the theatre and to return to the primitiveness of 'three planks and a 
passion/ Eisenstein (later to become world-famous for his films) founded his 
Russian reputation as the theatre director of the Proletkult. His stage was a 
simple platform, with no decor at all, and his actors were dressed as clowns, 
or acrobats, with their gestures stiffened to become a kind of stylized grotesque. 

Other innovators were tempted by the example of the circus. Of course 
Reinhardt had produced plays (such as 'GEdipus Rex') in circuses, but Rein- 
hardt, whatever his innovations, was still a director of the old school, aiming 
at emotional effect through scenic illusion. The Russians looked upon the circus 
with very different eyes. To them its main virtue was the absence of decor, the 
reduction of speech to a minimum, the concentration upon action, the lack 
of any co-ordinating single point upon which the attention of the audience was 
concentrated throughout the performance. They wished to dissolve that unity 
of the stage-picture which had been the rule in Europe ever since the rise of the 
Baroque theatre. They desired that the audience should no longer be outside 
but in the very centre of the drama, and to this end they went much farther 
than "Reinhardt, with his actors in costume sitting among the audience. They 
modified the form of the stage so that the spectators could sit round it, or, 
sometimes, in the middle of it, while the action took place all round them on a 
platform shaped like a ring. 

Many elements of Russian life which had been suppressed under the Czars 
now flowed into the theatre, modifying and transforming it, in particular the 
influence of the Jews, who, we must not forget, lived tinder much more 
primitive conditions than those of western Europe. It is at first sight surprising 
to find no less than three Jewish theatres supported by the State. The Habima 
Players are now world famous, but in Moscow the National Jewish Theatre, 
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playing not in Hebrew but in Yiddish, was more important and had a larger 
contribution to make to the history of decor. 

Its members were at first amateurs but they established themselves perman- 
ently in Moscow in 1920, and under their extremely able regisseur Granovsky 
they soon made a reputation. Granovsky employed Chagal to design his decors 
and this remarkable artist at once established a style which, combined with the 
Constructivism of Rabinovitch, set the tone for all subsequent productions. 

Granovsky' s influence lay in his power of utilizing Jewish folk-lore elements 
such as the Esther scenes played in the villages during the feast of Purim, and 
in combining these with a method of presentation likely to appeal to the 
revolutionary audiences of Moscow. He even used the hieratic gestures and 
rigid solemnity of Jewish religious service, finding in their non-naturalism 
something very much in tune with the theatrical tendencies of his time. He was 
approved by the State because he used his influence to arouse the Jews from the 
lethargy into which oppression had thrown them, and to persuade them of the 
benefits of the new regime/ Throughout the first ten years of the revolutionary 
period, the theatre in Russia, in spite of its bewildering variety, was held together 
as a unity by its consistent glorification of the new order of things* 

However, at the end of the twenties, even the Russian public began to tire 
of propaganda, or at least of propaganda so starkly presented, and a most 
interesting reaction set in for which it is difficult to find any name but neo- 
Romanticism. It was a new way of looking at the past, not entirely with 
hostile eyes as in the revolutionary days a new sense of period. The presenta- 
tion of Balzac's 'Comedie Humaine* (compressed into the limits of a single 
night's entertainment) shows a serious attempt to reconstruct the decor of 
mid-nineteenth century France. Extremely interesting photographs of Russian 
theatrical activity were available to the West up to the outbreak of the Second 
"World War, and it is much to be regretted that since then it has been so much 
more difficult to discover what is going on. Any true appraisement of present 
tendencies is impossible through sheer lack of documentation. 

If England and America both stand curiously apart from the modern Con- 
tinental movement in stage production, this is due chiefly to the very different 
principle on which their theatrical life is based. Both England and America 
have the long run and star system. They have also, at least so far as London and 
New York are concerned, a scale of rent-charges unknown in most other 
countries. 

Even the Repertory system which flourished in England before the war, 
while it offered a platform for new dramatic authors, tended to confine itself 
to plays which demanded an extreme realism in presentation. After the First 
World "War the Repertory Theatre fell on evil days, and with die decay of the 
only experimental theatre which existed in this country, any chance of seeing 
in England a movement parallel to the 'Expressionist' movement in Germany 
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became extremely unlikely, until with the rise of the 'little' theatre movement, 
a new hope dawned, and a new platform for experiment was established. 

In the years immediately after the "War of 1914-18 the Theatre in the West 
End of London was chiefly dominated by the Commercial Manager. His decor 
was often extremely competent, but generally "without very much imagination. 
For modern plays written in the realistic idiom it seemed for a time that stage 
decor would pass completely out of the hands of the designer into those of the 
interior decorator and house furnisher. In stage costume a similar tendency was 
manifest. The men's clothes were made by fashionable tailors and the women's 
by the leading couturiers. 

A good word, however, must be given the producers of revues. A revue, by 
its nature, gives more scope for fantasy, and an enlightened producer like 
Sir Charles Cochran did more than most theatrical managers to bring new 
artistic talent into the Theatre. He employed Oliver Messel to design for him 
first a few masks, then a complete scene for a revue, and finally the whole 
setting and costumes for the magnificent revival of 'Helen/ For other produc- 
tions he has employed Doris Zinkeisen, one of the most uniformly successful 
of the designers of revue costumes, Cathleen Mann, Rex Whistler and others; 
but Cochran, except when he staged 'The Miracle/ has seldom attempted to 
stray beyond the limitations of the picture-stage, nor would it have suited his 
purpose to do so. That was left to other hands in the provinces and suburbs. 

In the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, an attempt was made to recon- 
struct the Elizabethan stage and to use it, not only for Shakespearean productions, 
but for more modern plays. At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, the prodigious 
success of Nigel Playfair's production, 'The Beggar's Opera/ in the early 
twenties, was due in part at least to Lovat Fraser's semi-permanent setting. 
This setting, a model of which can be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
consisted of a simple triple arch with side doors and changeable window panels^ 
permitting the scene to represent indoors or outdoors with the very minimum 
of scene shifting. The Everyman Theatre in Hampstead had for a time a per- 
manent setting designed by Norman MacDermott. The Embassy Theatre has 
used a semi-permanent setting designed by Eric Hillier. 

A deliberate simplification of decor has been practised by Paul Shelving in 
his work for the Birmingham Repertory Theatre and for productions by the 
same management in London. George Sheringham and Aubrey Hammond both 
had a decorative style which never strayed into the outre. 

Expressionism, which in one of its aspects at least was a symptom of German 
post- War neurosis, found little or no foothold in England. Upon English 
playwrights it had no influence at all, upon English scene-painters scarcely any,, 
and the general public might well have been unaware of its existence if it had 
not been for the little semi-private theatre 'The Gate' which, under the manage- 
ment of Peter Godfrey, made a resolute attempt to introduce the works of foreign 
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playwrights to English audiences and in doing so was compelled both by the 
logic of their construction and the paucity of the means at its disposal to present 
at least a proportion of them in the Expressionist manner. 

For a time it seemed that plays by English authors were unlikely to lend 
themselves to such treatment; but the Group Theatre, which had no permanent 
playhouse of its own, offered a platform to left-wing writers, of which dramatist- 
poets like Auden and Isherwood were not slow to avail themselves. The most 
notable of their plays was perhaps "The Dog Beneath the Skin/ produced at 
the Westminster Theatre by Rupert Doone. 

The little Mercury Theatre in Notting Hill Gate, established by Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, has also shown some Expressionist, or at least non-naturalistic produc- 
tions of great interest, notably T. S. Eliot's 'Murder in the Cathedral/ 

William Poel, one of the most remarkable men who have worked in the 
theatre, belonged to an older generation. He began by attempting to revive 
the methods of the Elizabethan stage, but towards the end of his life his pro- 
ductions acquired an individual quality which makes it impossible to relate 
them to any definite movement. They were all, however, non-naturalistic. 

Within recent years there has been a notable advance, due, it may be said, 
less to the emergence of any new and startling talents than to the increased 
opportunities for imaginative scene designing which have been offered by 
theatrical managements. The re-opening of Sadler's Wells and the building up 
there of a permanent company for Opera and Ballet resulted in a whole new 
field being opened to designers for the stage. 

Some of the best of the younger designers have worked for Sadler's Wells. 
William Chappell, who is not only a designer but a talented dancer, was res- 
ponsible for some admirable sets and costumes for 'Coppelia'; Leslie Hurry's 
"Lac des Cygnes' was widely admired; John Piper, who had made a considerable 
reputation for himself in other fields of painting, produced the designs for 'The 
Quest/ The mounting of the ballet c The Gods Go A-begging' was in the 
capable hands of Hugh Stevenson who did admirable work for the projected 
ballets, 'Waltzes of Beethoven* and * Opera-ball* as well as for 'An Elephant 
in Arcady.' 

John Banting designed for 'Prometheus and Pomona' at Sadler's Wells. 
Earlier he had produced an admirable handling of the 'Adam and Eve' ballet 
at the Adelphi Theatre. Edward Burra found scope for his art at Sadler'sWells 
and the Savoy. Cecil Beaton, who has made several reputations as a photo- 
grapher, as a writer and as a decorative artist, has also worked for the Islington 
theatre, but the stage work which brought him most praise was his designs for 
the recent production of Wilde's 'Lady Windermere's Fan' at the Haymarket. 
A great part of the success of this revival was undoubtedly due to the beauty 
of the settings and costumes. 

The Old Vic, sister house of Sadler'sWells, has in its Shakespearean produc- 
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tions given, many opportunities to the stage designer. It "was, perhaps, in his 
nobly conceived back-cloths for the modern dress 'Hamlet' that Roger Furse 
first revealed the full scope of his talent. His scenes and costumes for 'Othello/ 
his designs for 'King Lear' and for 'The Prospect Before Us' have carried his 
reputation even farther. 

Since the "War British designers, while still restrained in their experimentalism, 
have shown considerable imagination in availing themselves of such oppor- 
tunities as came their way. They have realized that there is really no need for 
the characters to be perpetually confined to the kind of stage setting that has 
been humorously described as *a hall with at least three doors, one of which is 
the front door; a staircase stabbing into it, and a variety of stinging cross- 
draughts/ 

It is plain that the designers, if not the public, are in revolt against too much 
devotion to period accuracy. At Stratford, during the 1948 Shakespeare Festival, 
James Bailey created something of a sensation by devising Victorian settings and 
costumes for 'Hamlet*: the King in side-whiskers and Ophelia in a crinoline. 
Perhaps this was a little perverse. But efforts to escape from the rut in staging 
revivals continue to be made, and the 'modern dress* experiment launched by 
Sir Barry Jackson twenty-five years ago attracts producers from time to time 
with varying degrees of success. 

The recent rise of a new poetical drama, dominated by the figures of T. S. 
Eliot and Christopher Fry, has stimulated not only the audience and the actors 
but the stage designers too. It has helped them to escape from realism, to pro- 
voke in them a mood of fancy. Oliver Messel's fixed set for 'The Lady's Not 
for Burning* was devised in a mood of unusual sobriety, although it was 
effective enough. More characteristically Messel was his scene for Fry's adapta- 
tion of Anouilh's 'The Ring Round the Moon.* There was only one set, but 
minor alterations of draperies and touches of lighting persuaded the audience 
that there were many. The centre of the stage was occupied by a skeleton 
structure of painted arch and side aisles that suggested a conservatory in a 
world in which conservatories were taken for granted, a world in which the 
highly stylized characters did indeed live in a conservatory. 

It is impossible, within the compass of the present work, to make any com- 
prehensive list of British stage designers. One should perhaps remember, 
however, that all the good work has not been confined to London. 

Osborne Robinson, designer to the flourishing Repertory Theatre at North- 
ampton, produced a remarkable design of interlocking arches, with an echo of 
the early Serlio scenes for 'The Sleeping Beauty/ His tongue-in-cheek setting 
for 'Harlequinade/ at the same theatre, was equally effective. 

For the Perth Theatre Company's production of 'She Stoops to Conquer/ 
at the Edinburgh Festival, George Toynbee-Clarke provided a 'Mr. Hard- 
castle's House* which had the true touch of eighteenth-century formality. 
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Such 'references back* are among the most potent devices of stage 
decoration. 

Farther afield, Molly MacEwen scored a success with her Molieresque 
decor for 'Let Wives Tak Tent/ presented by the Glasgow Citizens' Theatre, 
and another one -with her simple setting and elaborate costumes for 'The Three 
Estates, 9 the sixteenth-century vernacular satire in the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Reginald Woolley, basing himself upon the Telbins, took us back to the 
1850$ -with his beflowered drop-cloth for Planche's "Beauty and the Beast* 
mounted upon the tiny stage of the Players' Theatre; Vivienne Kernot's setting 
for the Young Vic production of 'The Servant of Two Masters* went straight 
back to the Renaissance stage. Her work for 'The Beaux* Stratagem' at the 
Lyric Theatre was an equally happy blend of period flavour and original 
design. Alan Barlow struck an original note with his pastiche of Rowlandson 
in the Old Vic production of 'She Stoops to Conquer.' The setting won over 
even those who thought that to play Goldsmith in costumes a la Rowlandson 
was to break away from 'period' altogether. 

The Americans have shown themselves, on the whole, more enterprising 
than the English, and more ready to welcome new methods of stage presenta- 
tion. As early as 1892 Steele MacKaye devised for the World's Fair at Chicago 
a huge structure called the Spectatorium, which anticipated in many details 
some of the later productions of Max Reinhardt. It possessed a proscenium of 
adjustable size, entrances for the actors through the audience, sliding stages and,, 
more remarkable still, a cyclorama made of linoleum, 'on which the images of 
moving clouds could be projected. His theatre, however, was never completed 
owing to the financial slump of 1893, but Percy MacKaye, his son, realized 
some of his father's ideals in his production of open-air masques. 

The vast number of University and Community playhouses in America has 
provided a frtiitful field for experiment, and there is hardly any recent European 
movement in stage design which cannot be paralleled on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Some American playwrights also showed themselves eager to avail 
themselves of the new methods and the Expressionist plays of Elmer Rice and 
the later work of Eugene O'Neill demanded for their proper presentation an 
abandonment of the realistic convention. O'Neill has used the soliloquy, the 
aside and the mask, in pieces which escape altogether the limitations of the 
picture-stage. Robert Edmond Jones, one of the most celebrated of American 
designers, treated 'Macbeth' in a purely Expressionistic fashion, designing the 
solid walls of the Scottish Castle as a series of interlocking arches in thin three- 
ply, tottering to their fall, in order to indicate the desperate condition of 
MacbethV fortunes. 

The simplified setting of a permanent or semi-permanent character, which 
finds a place in the post-war movement of almost every country, was well 
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represented, in America by Lee Simonson's design for 'I/Annonce Faite & 
Marie* and 'Back to Methuselah/ The stylized period set has been well designed 
by "Walter Fuerst. Norman Bel Geddes has produced some grandiose archi- 
tectural projects, which, if they could be realized, would undoubtedly provide 
the theatrical public with a most impressive vista of theatrical possibilities. 
Notable among these was his projected production of Dante's 'Divine Comedy,* 
requiring a specially constructed saucer-shaped amphitheatre which became 
now Heaven and now Hell by means of an elaborate system of lighting. Space 
is lacking to describe the immense amount of research and experiment which 
has been carried out in America during the last fifteen years in the non-com- 
mercial Theatre. 

Those interested in the survival of the theatre began to be very much con- 
cerned in the middle thirties at the condition of theatrical entertainment outside 
the big cosmopolitan centres. It was found by a questionnaire distributed in 
high-schools that, in the smaller cities, only one out of thirty students had ever 
attended the legitimate theatre. The tendency of the ordinary citizen to stay 
away had been accentuated since 1929 by the success of sound pictures, and 
ten years later it was estimated that there were only about eight commercial 
stock companies throughout America. 

In the late summer of 1935 a Federal Theatre was organized, chiefly as a 
relief measure to provide work for the alarming numbers of theatrical unem- 
ployed. The National Director Hallie Flanagan was a woman of drive and vision 
who allowed the local organizers a great deal of independence, so that widely 
differing interpretations of the same play were sometimes given in different 
localities. In 1936 e lt Can't Happen Here* was produced simultaneously in 
eighteen cities, and before the economy cuts curtailed its activities the organ- 
ization had nearly 14,000 people on its pay-roll, and operated 158 companies 
in 2,j states. There was no star-system, salaries were kept small, productions 
were simplified as far as -was compatible "with the mood of the play, classics 
were revived and new writers stimulated to produce works for the theatre. 
The net result was an enormous stimulation of theatrical activity all over the 
country. There are, however, signs that America is at the beginning of a 
great theatrical movement "which -will shortly make use of all, or nearly all, 
the discoveries and innovations which have been made available during recent 
years. America is the great melting pot and here, if anywhere, we may expect 
to see that final synthesis which shall rescue the theatre from its surface polish 
and its slick efficiency and place it once more in the forefront of those arts 
which transcend their time and climate and speak directly to the soul of man. 
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